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We have had two failures of the mail east of Philadel- 
puia, in the present week. Those from the south and 
west are quite as irregular. 

It is stated in a way that is entitled to credit—that, on 
yesterday, Mr. Amos Kendall was inducted into office 
ys postmaster general, in the place of Mr. Barry, ap- 
jointed minister to Spain. 

This has been a long time spoken of. Mr. Kendall 


much better than they have been—and Jet us hope that 
he will do it. The business of this office has been so 
conducted, that every man in the country had cause to 
complain of it—if receiving letters or papers. For our- 
selves, our losses, in consequence of its wretched misma- 
nagement, have been large—very large, though we have 
not said much about it, believing it altogether a hope- 
less concern—whether in regard to the pudlic, or to pri- 
vate persons. 

Senator Buchanan gave lately at Lancaster, Pa. this 
toast: 

“Wm. T. Barry: The eloquent disciple of Jefferson— 
the pure patriot and honest man. If his generous nature 
has been deceived by the wiles of the designing, the en- 
ergy and talent with which his department is now ad- 
ministered, will soon relieve it from every Gifficulty.” 

(This had reference to certain reforms that Mr. B. was 
making in the financial part of his duties. } 

Ten times the amount of foreign capital has been in- 
troduced into the United States, that was invested in the 
bank of the U.S. at the time of the veto—and more than 
ten times that amount had been introduced before. We 
donot complain of that. Capital is wanted in a new and 
rapidly growing country. Pennsylvania ‘‘s sold to the 
British,” as Washington city is to the Dutch—but the 
money, if rightfully expended, was rightfully borrowed. 
In New York there are very large investments of English 
capital; one of the deposite banks belongs, ‘‘body and 
breeches,” to a ‘most noble marquis’’—except about a 
sufficiency to form a board of directors. ‘This 1s all well. 
And we see that at New York a loan is authorised of 
two millions and a half of dollars to bring in the Croton 
river, Which is to be raised in Europe—and we say that 
this is well, also. Louisiana is said to have a banking 
capital of 50,000,000 dollars*—({15 millions incorporated 

since the last year), a large part of which is foreign. We 
have no horror of roreIGN caPiTaAL—if subjected to 
American management. 

The **Ohio Repository’’ says— 

Last year the “‘no bank party’? in Ohio, chartered 8 or 10 new 
hanks, ‘his year the legislature refused to charter any banks. 

The Ohio Trust company stock, (one of the bantlings of the 
“no bank party’? in Ohio) is quoted in New York at $123} for 
$100 paid in—owing, it is said, to large orders from England. 

Itis probable that the banking capital of the several 

States has been increased not less than fifty or siaty mil- 
lions, since it was determined that the bank of the United 
States should be putdown. The next year will add a 
great deal to this amount, if there be not a ‘blow up” ir 

the mean time! 


Wool now commands a very high price. 


pointed, 


ed vary from 42 to 65 cents. 


_A Claremont, N. H. paper says that Dr. Leonard Jar- 
‘is, of that town, sold, a few days since, 18,000 pounds of 


a 


Many of the 
farmers in Vermont and New Hampshire, who had kept 
their wool in anticipation of a rise, have not been disap- 
Lots of Saxony have sold as high as 76 cents 
per Ib. in the country, and the grades of merino and mix- 


wool—all of his own raising, and received for the same 
about 14 thousand dollars. 


It is stated in the New Bedford Gazette, that a compa- 
ny had been formed in an eastern city, who has sent an 
agent to Europe to purchase two hundred thousand pounds 
ot wool, which they intend to sell, even at a loss, for the 
purpose of depressing the price of the article, tle ensuing 
season. ‘The Gazette cautions the American farmers not 
to dispose of a lock of the new clip until their fleeces 
shall find that leve! in the American market, which they 
would naturally find at all times but for speculative 
schemes, like the one here alluded to. 

§rs-And what are 200,000 Ibs. of wool, compared with 
the quantity demanded? There are 20 millions of sheep 
—and their product is 50 millions of pounds of wool! We 
know well the effect of a small supply or deficiency to 
to act on prices—dut the amount stated is too insignificant. 
It appears to us that the idea has been started to bring 
about ill blood and enmity between the farmer and the 
manufacturer—and, by dividing, to destroy. But ‘‘it is 
like the tale of an idiot, twice told’’—200,000 Ibs. indeed! 
There are no classes of persons to whom we can more 
strongly apply the old saying, that ‘‘united we stand, di- 
vided we full,” than to the growers and manufacturers of 
wool. 


An eastern paper says— 

There was imported into the port of Boston, during the year 
1834, three millions five hundred and fifteen thousand pounds 
of wool, that cost less than 8 cents per pound, and free of duty; 
one hundred and thirty-three thousand nine hundred pounds, 
costing over 8 cents per pound, and dutiable. 

An idea has been started that the tariff laws should be 
so remodelled as to import wool costing not more than 
15 cents per lb. ‘Tat is the price of wool in Van Die- 
man’s Land—the quality of which is excellent, and the 
quantity large and increasing. 

The elections in Virginia are now all over—but the 
returns are not in. The ‘*Enquirer” claims a majority 
—from 14 to 20; and the ‘*Whig” states that ‘*thus far,” 
43 Van Buren delegates, 41 whigs, and 3 White mem- 
bers have been elected, without counting the elections 
that will, probably, be contested. We know not how it 
is. Vous verrons. It will not, perhaps, be settled until 
the legislature meets, as to the main point at issue, 


An attempt was made, on Friday, last week, to set fire 
to a back warehouse connected with the great establish- 
ment of the Messrs. Keener, druggists, on Market street. 
Baltimore—and another, on the morning of Saturday 
following, to the Exchange! Each took effeet—but 
were soon discovered, and extinguished! There is ‘‘no 
mistake” about these things. 


oe 


Adams, the colored man, was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree, for having killed capt. Tilden, of the 
brig Susan, of Baltimore, in the port of Aux Cayes— 
before the district court for Maryland, a few days ago. 
He will be sentenced to-day. 


Cn 


Thirty-two shares of the Canton stock were sold at auction 
this afternoon at $210. We understand that an agent arriv- 
ed here this morning, post haste from New York, and snap- 
ped up all the shares he could lay hands on at from $205 to 
215. When no more were to be had, he gravely communicat- 
ed the information that the Canton company stock had sud- 
denly risen to $260 in New York. 

[ Boston Mercantile of Wednesday. 

The rage for speculation in stock continues, and all the no- 
vices, the shrewd as well as the capitalists of thirty years 
standing, are crowding for “fa place to see the review.”’— 
Yesterday the speculators went over from Canton to South 
Cove, the shares in which were run up to & most astonishing 








“In the New York Courier & Enquirer, 
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beight. The Transcipt says they sold for $775. We have 
heard a much larger sum named, by a broker who negotiated 
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a sale of ten shares for one cf the original stockholders. They 
sold at public sale on Wednesday for $600. [ Boston Gaz. 
Verily—this is truly the season of speculation—260 
dollars, for that which has its par at 54! ‘‘Building 
lots” enough have been sold in Boston, New York, Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore, and their neighborhoods, to 
accommodate about six millions of persons! 


The branch bank of the United States at Washington 
has commenced the operation of winding up its coneerns 
preparatory to the expiration of itscharter. {.d/ex. Gaz. 

So also at Portland, Maine. The bank will, so for as 
it can, change its discounts into domestic bills—to be 
paid at maturity. Under such an arrangement, it may 
still do, with perfect safety, a very large business. 


The public school system works beautifully in Balti- 
more. It goes on ‘conquering and to conquer”—and 
every day gains strength. The joint committee on edu- 
cation of the city councils to whom was referred various 
matters connected with that subject, respectfully report: 

“That they have in a body recently visited the several public 
schools in the city, accompanied by the intelligent and enter- 
prising commissioners thereof, and have found in said schools 
many incidents of high moral pleasure, and generally matters 
of public gratulation; that they were gratified with the arran- 
gements adopted by the commissioners, and must say that too 
much encomium cannot be awarded to their commendable ef- 
forts, who placed the schools in a condition far surpassing in 
utility, that which formerly existed in the state of Maryland. 
In regard to the internal arrangements of the schools, so far as 
pure air and health are concerned, your committee believe the 
houses not surpassed by any in the city. The course of study 
adopted comprises reading, writing, grammar, geography and 
arithmetic, history, the first principles of algebra and mensura- 
tion; and in the female schools, needle work is also taught; 
these are inculcated in the simplest and most agreeable man- 
ner, and enforced by a moral discipline adverse to any thing 
like personal chastisement. 

The different teachers deserve much praise for the ability, 
zeal and industry which they have brought to bear on their 
laborious avocation. There are at present upwards of one 
thousand students in said schools, consisting of 635 boys, and 
365 girls. Your committee are gratified to learn that the 
schools continue to augment in number, in consequenee of the 
prejudice heretore existing against them having been conside- 
rably diminished, and the improved arrangements adopted by 
the commissioners baving occasioned a more ready inculcation 
of the rudiments of education: 


The treasurer of Virginia reports the sum of $342,589 
84 in the Richmond banks to the eredit of the treasury, 
on the Ist of April. : 

Two large covered boats have arrived at Pittsburgh 
from Jamestown, ew York—one of them laden with 
— window sashes, the other with patent wooden 

uckets and keelers, and an excellent market was found 
for each—200 dozen of the sashes being bought by a 
merchant of Galena, at the lead mines on the Upper 
Mississippi, being, in all, 2,000 miles of water naviga- 
tion when they arrive there! The owner of the buckets, 
&c. was equally successful—and both boats would return 
with full cargoes of window glass, nails and paints, &c. 
the productions of the industry of Pittsburgh! There is 
also a patent sash, and a bucket factory, at Fallstown, in 
Beaver county, Pa. 

The Pittsburgh Gazette says—‘‘One mercantile house 
in our city sells upwards of a thousand dozen of window 
sash per annum, with a rapidly inereasing demand.” 

These are among the “Yankee tricks”—that are so 
much talked of ! 


—— 


The **Globe” of the 27th ult. has the following— 
‘“WaLsH AND NILEs. 

These worthies insert in their columns the declaration of one 
of the ablest of their friends at Providence, contained in a let- 
ter to the Boston Gazette, viz: 

‘WE HAVE THUS LOST OUR SENATOR, AND THE STATE BE- 
SIDES, AND THUS, WITH TEARS IN MY EYES, AND WORMWOOD 
IN MY GIZZARD, DO I CURSE AND QUIT.’ 

And yet these same ingenuous and honest editors, Walsh and 
Niles, attempt still to delude their friends with the idea that 
there is great uncertainty as to the whigs having lostthe Rhode 
Island election!! When the Virginia polls are closed, the 


whigs will give up Rhode Island.”’ 

We have beard a story about an Indian’s selling a deer, 
that he said he had killed. The purchaser found the 
ereek and the tree that he described—nvuT No DEER; and, 















—————— > — 
on being aceused with falsehood, the son of the fo, The 
said, that **¢wo truths to one » WAS very good for x riled 
Indian.” But this is only one to one! sq. dil 

What Mr. Walsh has said on this subject we do not ercia 
know—he is able and willing to defend himself, j¢ }, Bpetwee 
thinks it worth while; but we made as perfect a ‘yo, 
committal” on this matter as it was possible for any o,, Mr. 
to do—offering no remark of our own, bearing upon j,_ what ™ 
using only the worn out ‘‘setting pole” of our old frie, Mmat 5 P- 
Mr. Ritchie—‘‘nous verrons;” closing our Guotatinn 5 suffi 
with a statement which says, ‘‘we are now enabled i emanded 
state with certainty that the late election has resulted j, Myer” 
the choice of gov. Francis, and a large portion of 1), (ture! 
Jackson senate,” &e. But—‘‘nous verrons,” again! so he ¥ 

Mr. Blair will be kind enongh to put on his speceta MRiin his | 
cles when he reads the Register! He needs them. Se Mijed “‘a* 
last number, page 129. pwas al 

—_ not kn 


He 
Jonges 
formet 
time, | 
with h 


Mr. Wilson, of the ‘‘Herald,” is endeavoring to per. 
suade the people of Steubenville of the importance of, 
supply of pure water from the Ohio, such as Pittsburg) 
and Wheeling possess. The highest estimated cost \ 
40,000 dollars—and it is fairly shewn that the insurance 
against fire would be reduced in that sum. Indeed, x 


Wheeling, soon after the works there were finished, jt = 
was computed that, at one fire, was saved the whole soar 
amount of the cost of the works! Where a supply cay before 
be obtained so cheaply, it is folly indeed not to have it, a le 
In Wilmington, Del. it is supposed that the supply of ry 
the city with water from the Brandy wine, (abundant and aor 
pure), will, at an early day, discharge the debt incurred, eriut 
and relieve the city from all other taxation! ames 
Ata public dinner given at Raleigh, one of the rego & os 
lar toasts was— Uy 
John Marshall, chief justice of the United States—The talents taken 
of Bacon, the learning of MansfieLp, and the purity of Hate, Be yicter 
[It is a circumstance worthy of being noticed, tha IB treasu 
when this toast was announced, without an intimation to J usage 
that effect, the whole party arose almost simultaneously, % &¢ #4 
and drank the toast standing—an emanation of true gra- ay 
titude to one who has so exalted his country’s name ia witb 
the eyes of the world}. Josiat 
—_ of the 
The *‘Louisville Journal,” of the 6th instant says— seat 
The new ehancellor, George M. Bibb, took bis seat on Mon- the 0 
day last, and organized the court. He appointed A. T. Buin. & 5, 
ley, clerk, and Charles Clarke, master. These appointinents swott 
are excellent and give general satisfaction. of Ma 
The China and fig trees in Georgia and South Caro- Re 
lina, have been generally killed by the severe weather of B® jy, op 
the past winter. ly re 
St. Augustine, April’. Fears have been entertained for tl 
that our orange trees were all killed by the severe cold pose 
of the 8th Pebewsey last, but we are happy to inform our eouls 
readers that the injury done, though severe, is not 9 from 
great as has been anticipated. We are informed thats Port 
large number of trees on Fish’s island are putting out he, ' 
shoots from the large branches, and a number of trees 10 mor 
the city are putting out. pose 
The weather has been extremely dry and cool, which way, 
has greatly retarded the process of vegetation. thre 
It is melancholy to look upon the wreck of what was steal 
a short time since, our pride, and in the place of gree! unat 
foilage, see nothing but dry branches; but a few April roke 
showers will have a great effect in restoring our treés 
to their wanted beauty. T 
—_ mer 
The **Troy Whig” of the 25th ult. says— the 
We had this morning a very smart little snow storm— Lett 
which we suppose all our city readers know. We state ng 
this fact, therefore, not so much for the sake of domesti¢ = 
intelligence, as for the pa of informing our distant wi 
readers of a new arrival among us. Parl 
And the Frederick (Maryland) Examiner, says— | man 
Yesterday morning, the 28th of April, the Catoctin mounta!, one 
several miles north of this city, was covered with snow. The con 
temperature of the weather, whilst we write, is more like ts him 
of November than April, and every thing around us is marke C. 4 
with the effects of a season of annsual backwardness. The ing, 
peach trees have not shown a blossom, and many persons 4? nati 
prehend the destruction of the tender buds of the apple and had 


other fruit trees. 
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The_U. S. sloop of war Peacock, capt. Kennedy, has 
ailed for the eastern seas, having on board E, Roberts, 
‘eq. diplomatic ageut, who is bearer of the ratified com- 

ercial treaty between this country and Siam, and also 
tween this country and the sultan of Muscat. 

Mr. Clayton, of Cincinnati, having resolved to do 

hat no other person had done, ascended, in a balloon, 
15 P. ©M. and let it go until its gus was exhausted. It 
; sufficieut to say, that, in nine and a half hours, he 


reg 


he 
On 
O1ie 
it~ 


end 








. anded on the top of a mountain in Virginia, more than 
‘in four hundred miles distant from the place of his depar- 


the ure! Lt was very cold—the wind blowing severe] ; and 
he wrapped himself up in blankets, laid himself down 
tae Mein his car, and fell asleep—out of which he was awaken- 
See ( “at last,”? by his car striking the top of atree. This 
was at half past 2 o’clock, A. M. when he descended, 
Snot knowing where he was. 

He has published a long account of his voyage—the 









rs longest by tar (as we believe), that any person ever per- 
fa Be ormed before. He thinks that his altitude, a part of the 
i time, was between 3 and 4 miles. He had refreshments 


ith him—and partook of them plentifully. 

Atthe circuit court of the United States during its fall 
session, in Frankfort, Kentucky, judges McLean and 
le BP \fouroe differed in relation to the effeet of an oath taken 
“0 Before state officers authorised to administer oaths, where 
'. Bethe law prescribing it was of federal origin. Judge Me- 
of ‘Lean was Of opinion that a false oath, so administered, 
would not subject the false swearer to the penalties of 
4, & perjury. “The supreme court of the United States have 

supported the district judge, at the expense of judge 

McLean. The opinion of the court (judge McLean dis- 
5 & senting) was as follows: 

| “Upon the whole, we are of opinion that where the oath is 
ni taken before a state or national magistrate authorised to admi- 
Le. B® yister oaths, in pursuance of any regulations prescribed by the 
hat treasury department, or in conformity with the practice and 
to HB usage of the treasury department, so that the affidavit would 
ly, be admissible evidence at the departinent in support of any 
eclann against the United States, and the party swears falsely, 


rd the case is within the purview of the act of 1823, ch. 165. It 
” will be accordingly certified to the circuit court, that the said 
Josiah Reed, named in the certificate of division of the judges 
of the circuit court, being a justice of the peace of the com- 
monwealth of Kentucky, authorised by the laws of that state to 
administer Oaths, had authority and jurisdiction to administer 
nl the oath and take the affidavits in the said certificate of divi 
a sion mentioned, and that if the facts stated therein were falsely 
18 sworn to, the ease is within the act of congress of the first day 
of March, 1823, referred to in the same certificate.”’ 
» Recently in the U. S. senate, Mr. King, of Georgia, 
of & in opposing the Alabama 2 per cent. bill, very pleasant- 
| ly remarked that the western states were always begging 
ed for the proceeds of the public lands, either for the pur- 
Id pose of education, or some other object; but that if he 
7 could judge by the learning of the members of congress 
0 from those states, they needed no such assistance. Mr. 
5 Porter, of Louisiana, answered Mr. King: ‘Sir,’ said 
* he, “I much admire the pleasantry, the fine run of hu- 


mor with which the honorable senator from Georgia op- 
, poses this bill—permit me, sir, to meet him in his own 
| way, and to answer him by saying that there are but 
three ways of acquiring public land, viz: to bny it, to 
steal it, or to beg it. We. of the west need it, but are 
1 fe “ble to buy it, so we beg it, because, having no Che- 
rokee lands in the western states, we cannot steal it.” 


The friends of governor Wolf have published a state- 
ment (in substance as follows), by way of ah off set to 
the letter of Mr. Buehler, given in the Register of the 

\Sth inst. It was brought to light at a late public meet- 


e ng in Mifflin county, an extract from the proceedings of 
c Which is suljoined: 

‘ : i 
it “While the committee were absent preparing the proceed- 


ligs, Messrs. Potter and Parker addressed the meeting. Mr. 


Parker Went into the history of the late convention, and the 
: pans in which the spurious delegates were got up—the 
° pahete Juniata particularly. He said, two days before the 
. a ention met, a creature, for it would be a burlesque to call 
j r Aman, arrived at Mifflintown, bearing a letter from Joln 


ie Bucher to Amos Gustine, esq. wishing him to get up a meet- 
a ho matter how, and send a delegate opposed to the nomi- 
pr pa governor Wolf. Amos Gustine told the creature he 

missed his man, he could not engage to do his dirty work, 


=~ + & 








*‘but there, (says he) is a man who will answer your purpose, 

(pointing to 3. G. Nesbitt)—speak to him—I scorn such busi- 

ness.”? (Lewistown Republican. 
This is very beautiful—amongst friends! 


The following letter written by Mr. Van Buren has 
just been published: 

Washington, July 11, 1834. 

Dear sir: I owe you an apology for nut baving sooner ac- 
knowledged the receipt of your obliging letter of 26th of May. 
My opinious on the subject of the power of congress over slave 
property in the southern states, are s0 well understood by my 
friends, that [ am surprised that an attempt to impose upon the 
public respecting them should be hazarded. 

The subject is, in ny judgment, exclusively under the control 
of the state governments; and | am not apprised, nor do L be- 
lieve, that a contrary Opinion to an extent deserving considera- 
tion, is entertained in any part of the United States. The 
charge, therefore, to which you have had the goodness to call 
my attention, that | “‘am in tavor of an interference by congress 
in manumitting your slave property,’ is destitute of foundation: 
so far from it, | do not see on what authority the general go- 
vernment could interfere, without a change of the constitution, 
even at the instance of either or of all the slave holding states, 

With great respect and regard, | am, dear sir, very truly, 
yours, (Signed) M. Van Boren. 

To » Clinton, Mississippi. 


There is a great deal of humor in the following—and 
some truth. ‘The ‘‘rewarding’’ of editors became too 
common; though we contend that they should have their 
shure, equally with the lawyers and others. 

Jolin Holmes, formerly United States senator from 
Maine, tells a good story in one of his late speeches: 

It issaid that the day after gen. Jackson’s inauguration, 
twenty-four editors of newspapers marched in procession to 
the president’s to get their pay. Poor old man, he was to be 
pitied. Among them was Noah, of the Advocate, and Hill, of 
the Patriot; Noah was a man of ease, and to appearance weil 
fed; Hill was lean, lank and lanthorn jawed—a very Cassius. 
Noah, a shrewd, cunning fellow, stopped the procession and 
proposed a different order. ‘“*Here,’’ said he, “Hill, you are 
the ugliest of the clan, of a hungry aspect enough. I am fat 
and plump: you shall lead us on, and as soon as the old presi- 
deut sees this picture of starvation, he will surrender at once,”’ 
Well, it worked toacharm. ‘They entered the palace in this 
order; the president was sent for and entered the room. He 
started back—“good God! gentlemen, take all you want.” 
The old hero, though bis nerve never forsook him in battle, 
could not stand this, but surrendered at once; and twenty three 
of the twenty-four obtained office, and the twenty-feurth, for 
being left out, let out the whole story! 





Mr. Tristam Burges, of Rhode Island, recently ad- 
dressed a great public meeting of his fellow citizens, at 
Providence, with more than his wonted power of elo- 
quence. The following extract from Mr. Burges’ speech 
contains a glowing panegyric upon the talents and worth 
of the great statesman of the north—Daniel Webster. 
Mr. Burges said: 

“If we triumph now, we cannot be defeated in August; and 
we shall then elect representatives, who may elect a president 
of the United States. Three candidates have already been no- 
minated. White in the south; McLean in the west; Webster 
in the east. The friends of judge White say he is in truth what 
Jackson promised to be. It is enough for us, that the host of 
executive favorites are against him, and he against them. Me- 
Lean is aman good and true; a whig, a patriot, a statesman, 
Webster is—but why should [ speak of Webster? There is not 
aman in a city, or village, or on a farm or plantation, or in the 
wilderness, or ma cabin of any state or territory, but can talk, 
and does talk, and tell of Webster, the orator, the statesman, 
the great champion of the constitution. He is, in soul, as lofty 
as bis own native mountains, and pure as their eternal snows, 
Rocks may be rent, or moved, but nothing in the tide of time, 

Or the Lempests of party,can shake or touch his integrity. Who 
Fen could be proud of his country would not be proud to bave 

such a man for president of the United States? 

= 2 , —_— 

The St. Augustine Herald states that there is no foun- 
dation for reports which have been in circulation, of ap- 
prehended difficulties in the removal of the Seminole In- 
dians froge Florida to the west of the Mississippi. The 
Seminole of the present day is a different being from the 
warlike son of the forest when the tribe was numerous 
and powerful, and no trouble in the removal of the rem- 
nant of the tribe is anticipated. ; 

We learn that in consequence of certain statements in 
the newspapers, impugning his character as an officer, 
captain Head, of the navy, has arrived in Washington 
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and demanded a court martial, whieh he solicits may be 
convened for his trial as early as practicable. We also 
learn that in consequence of this circumstance, and, from 
motives of delicacy, desiring to decline any responsible 
trust until his character is freed from the imputation 
which now rests on it, he has requested of the depart- 
ment to be relieved from serving as president of the 
board of examination which is about to meet at Ballti- 


more. [WVat. Int. 


One of the London papers, adverting to Russia, says— 

**Are the remains of ‘Turkey to be laid on the tomb of 
Poland? Is the mammoth of the Sarmatian plains to be- 
come the Leviathan of the Hesperian seas?” 


A communieation in the Richmond Enquirer contains 
the agra | statement: 

“A diamond weighing upwards of 5 dwts. [30 carats] was 
found on the plantation of Mr. Philip Brooks, in the county of 
Prince Edward, by one of his children, who, it is supposed, was 
attracted by the rays of light emitted from its surface. It has 
been examined by several scientific gentlemen, among whom 
was the professor of chemistry at Hampden Sidney college; all 
of whom pronounce it the pure carbon. ‘The discovery of this 
great treasure appears to have been the work of Providence; 
for Mr. Brooks was a very poor man, and besides, is much in 
volved. Since the discovery, however, he may occupy the sta- 
tion that he formerly did, as regards the riches of this world. 
Mr. Brooks iz disposed to sell.” 

At the lowest computation, a brilliant of the first water, 
weighing five carats, would be worth $500, and if this 
diamond of five dwts. is of that character, it would bring 


$15,000. [M. ¥. Ev. Post. 


The Bermuda papers treat very lightly the threats put 
forth in several of our U. S. journals, concerning the 
manumission, by the Bermudian authorities, of the slaves 
on board the American brig Enterprize, which touched 
at the islands, in distress. It is intimated that the de- 
tails of the transaction have been laid before the British 
government, and that the decision of the Bermudian 
courts or magistrates will be sustained, leaving the own- 
ers of the slaves to their resort against the underwriters, 


if they have any, and to put up with the loss as they best 
may, if they have none. 


The Barbadian, of the 11th alt. published at Bridge- 
town, in speaking of the slave question says: 

After all the gloomy anticipations and predictions of, we be- 
lieve, a majority of slave proprietors, of ruin to West India pro- 
perty by the abolition of slavery, the prospect of future prospe- 
rity brightens every day. We may at any rate hazard this opi- 
nion as to the value of property in our own island. ‘There may 
be here and there some trifling exceptions from the general rule; 
but we think we can safely pronounce that the apprenticeship 
system is working as well as any reasonable man could expect. 
We are not aware of any serious interruption to the old reutine 
of labor on the plantations, except those which are rendered 
imperative on both master and servant by the new law. No 
information has reached us of any material resistance to the 
laws on the part of the laborers. ‘The crop of sugar is advane- 
ing as fast as everit did. The season for manufacturing sugar 
is always, though the most laborious, yet the most cheerful and 
animating period of the negro’s life. The crop having been 
commenced unusually early, there have already been shipped 
upwards of five thousand hogsheads, about three hundred 
tierces, and about four hundred barrels of sugar, besides a con- 
siderable quantity of molasses. There must be great confidence 
felt in the safety and stability of West India property, since we 
hear that several estates have been lately sold in this island at 
a considerably higher price than the proprietors would have 
taken for them, while the measures of government were uncer- 
tain, and threatening in their character. We trust that the 
prospect is also brightening throughout the other colonies; our 
only fear is, for the colony of British Guiana. There, we con 
fess, matters wear a gloomy aspect. °. 


ITEMS, 

A fellow, at Albany, stole a cow, (of the most approv- 
ed breed, and worth siaty dollars), drove hev_into the 
woods and killed her—for the sake of her hide, worth 
five dollars! He well deserves to be taught ‘‘the art and 


mystery of hammering stone,” at the state prison, fora 
*‘considerable”’ time. a 

The ship Orozimbo, at Baltimore, from Liverpool, 
brought an importation of fourteen heifers and two bulls, 
of the full blooded short horn breed. They are said to 


be as fine a parce] of cattle as has ever been imported 


——==2fF8 


into this country, and are intended to be placed on 
farms of R. D. Shepherd, esq. at Shepherdstown, Va, 


We are informed (says the Portland Courier), that } 
quantities of counterfeit half dollars and ten cent pices 
are in eirculation in this city and vicinity. They a, 
imitations of American coins, and very difficult to deteg, 
It is said they are a compound of tin, glass and lead, ay 
are equal in sound and weight with the genuine, (jy, 
informant says they are supposed to be Canadian may, 
facture, and well got up to deceive the best judges, 


The “Pennsylvanian” of Saturday, says— 

‘*We have ascertained that the rumor is correct, thy 
Felix Murray, lately sentenced to death for the muri 
of Joseph Sutcliff, has been pardoned by governor Wolf 
and that he sailed for England, on board the Pocahontas, 
on Monday last.” 

On which it is said—‘‘It is one of the curses entaile 
upon us by the political managers of the present day, thy 
not only the public interests, but the sacred demands of 
justice, are sacrificed to the advancement of aspiring an 
unprinei pled demagogues, ” 

[We kvow not who this Murray was—nor any parti. 
culars of the ease of the murder committed by him. } 


It appears by the report of the committee appointed x 
a public meeting of the friends of education in 1828, that, 
out of a population of about 500,000, in Mew Jersey, 
there are 15,000 adults who are unable to read, and 
12,000 children who are entirely destitute of the means 
of education. 

We have received a copy of a report addressed to the 
legislature of Jndiana by the trustees of a state seminary, 
incorporated for the express purpose of qualifying teach 
ers for common schools. From this report it appears 
there is a deplorable deficiency of teachers in the state, 
‘*The investigations,”’ says the report, ‘‘of the association 
formed for the promotion of common education in the 
state, have thrown additional light on this subject: From 
their inquiries it appears that only about one-quarter of 
the children of suitable age, attended school in 1833-4, 
Only one in six can read; one in nine write; and one in 
a hundred study geography, and one ina hundred and 
forty-five grammar.” The universal complaint was, “we 
can’t get suitable teachers—some are intemperate; some 
profane; some notoriously debauched.” And yet the 


trustees say, ‘‘we dare not dismiss them, for there are no 
others to be had.” 


There was a great storm at New York in Monday night 
and Tuesday morning—by which many vessels were se 
riously injured, and several, breaking their fasts, were 
drifted on shore. Some also sunk at the wharves. 

The damages sustained were very large—and a loss of 
lives is apprehended on the coast, where several vessels 
are known to have been wrecked. The steamboit, 
“Chief Justice Marshall,” on her voyage to New Lov- 
don, parted her cables, and went on a rocky shore, nea 
New Haven. The pilot was drowned—passengers and 
crew all saved. ‘lhe vessel is stated to be a total loss. 
The steamboat Champlain, which started at the usual 
hour on Tuesday morning, for Albany, was obliged '0 
put back, less by the violence—great as that was—of the 
tempest, than by the quantity of drift logs, encountered 
in the river—the wreck, probably, of some rafts. 


Lake Champlain opened for steamboats about the 20th 
April. There are three boats on the lake. 





f AMERICAN STONE—a newly discovered cement. Lor 
ginus never made a truer remark than when he said 4 
“democracy was the cradle of science.” The unfettered 
mind, expanding to its utmost power of extension, undet 
free laws and institutions, develops powers that lie dot 
mant and repressed beneath the chains of a monarchy % 
despotism. Discoveries and inventions are created in Wie 
combinations of thought, which seem almost magical and 
supernatural compared with the results of intellectual 
operations in governments of foree. Our own county 
has demonstrated the truth of these remarks in her Frank 
lin, her Fulton, her Whitney, and many others, and r 
the astonishing rapidity with which she has applied 4" 
improved upon almost every useful art. 
We come now to record another remarkable inventi0? 





which has before been slightly alluded to, but of whi 
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ve can now, from our own personal observation of the 
ecimens, aud from further information obtained from 
ne inventor, speak in more positive terms. Mr. Oba- 
jiah Parker, a native of New Hampshire, and for many 
ears past a respectable resident of Onondaga county, in 
pur state, and now in this city, has, after numerous ex- 
yeriments, discovered a composition stucco or cement— 
hich, from a state of liquid mortar, hardens in a few 
Jay s—say eight or ten—into a solid substance or stone, 
3 impenetrable almost as granite, and susecptible of a 
neautitul polish. It is, apparently, chiefly of a calcareous 
nature, or like the hardest kind of marble. Any color may 
be given to it; and it not only defies, but actually acquires 
rreater density and solidity, and less brittleness, under 
the changes of the atmosphere. Tle has obtained a series 
of patents—and at Catskill, recently built, as a specimen, 
the wall of a small edifice eight feet high, which in eight 
days—reealling to mind the fable of Medusa, was per- 
fectly petrified with its door, windows, &e. all of which 
js testified to by the owner to us personally, and by the 
certificate of the judges of the county and the principal 
citizens of the place. It is impossible to foresee the con- 
sequences Of such a discovery. It surpasses, without 
doubt, all other cements; and the material is so cheap, 


tions, canals, aqueducts, &c. may be thus built up in a 
few days, Which could utterly supersede brick and stone, 
and effect a complete revolution in architecture. What 


[The preceding is copied from a Mew York paper— 
but which of them we do not recollect. } 


On Monday, the 16th March, there was a beautiful display of 
that meteor scarce On this coast, (though well kuown in the 
high latitudes), the Corbizanut, on board the Royal William 
steamer, of Leith. It made its appearance at midnight, in the 
shape of seven brilliant stars, One at each mast and one at each 
cross tree, and taken collectively, looked exactly like the great 
bear in miniature. One of the seamen thal went up to the 
mast head said it had a hissing noise, like that produced by a 
var of hot iron plunged in water. It continued blazing beauti- 
fully for one hour, during which time the gale raged with fury 
from the north east, with showers of rain and sleet; in fact, the 
oldest sailor on board did not remember to have experienced 
such a severe storm. Notwithstanding, the Royal Willian ar- 
rived at Leith only a few hours behind her usual time. 

[Scotch paper. 


A French paper contains the following account of the 
establishments which belong to religious orders in Spain: 

The order of St. Benoit possesses 85 convents of monks and 
nuns; St. Bernard 130 convents; the Carthusians 16; St. Jerome 
48 monasteries and 19 convents; St. Basil 17 monasteries; St, 
Domingo 351 convents; St. Francis 850; St. Francis called 
Terceros reglares 22; the order for the reformed bare-footed 
monks 171 convents. ‘Total 1,715. 

Only the first four are wealthy, and their wealth was consi- 
derably diminished by the sales effected in 1821, by order of the 
cortes, and afterwards annulled by Ferdinand. 


oe 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA. 

New revolution in Mezico. ‘The packet ship Congress, capt. 
Kimball, arrived at N. York, sailed from Vera Cruz on the Sib 
April, and brings intelligence that a new revolution bad broken 
outin the south of Mexico, which threatened serious conse- 
quences to the present government. So faras we can learn, 
it appears that the first movement was made by gen. Alvarez, 
the governor of the state of Zacatecas, who came out witha 
proclamation declaring that ‘St. 4ana was incapable of acting 
as president until be is fairly tried by a competent court, and 
establishes the justice of his conduct in disobeying the old con. 
gress. The proclamation also declares the existing congress 


Gen. Alvarez has proposed a plan for settling the dispute— 
two articles of which are as follows: 

**There shat! be an absolute oblivion of all that is past, and 
no pereons shall bring accusations for crimes committed in con- 
sequence of the political dissentions which have agitated the 
republic, from the achievement of its independence to the pre- 
sent day. 

**This amnesty will not include gen. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, who must be tried for having interrupted the general 
congress in the exercise of their functions—nor his ministers, 
who will be answerable for the official communications au- 
thorised by them against the constitution and laws.? 

The legislature of Queretaro have petitioned congress for the 
total extinction of the civic militia of the republic, which they 
say have served only to sustain factions subversive of sociai 
order. ‘*We said before, and we repeat,” they remark, “that 
there has not been a single revolution in which the local mili- 
lia have not been inclined to the worst side.”’ 

Mexico, March 14. The following proposition was read a 
first time in the chamber of deputies at its sitting to day:—**Fo- 
reigners may acquire real estate, provided they are of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, and are naturalized (avecindados)— 
subjecting themselves to the same taxes and burdens as Mexi- 
can citizens.”? It was denied a second reading. 

(The generals will probably plunge Mezico again in blood. 
There wiil be no end to such things—until they are reduced into 
subjection to the civil law.] 

There has recently been a great insurrection of the slaves 
[Africans] at Bahia, in Brazil, in which many lost their lives. 
About 200 were left dead in the streets—imany of them rushing 
ou the bayonets of the soldiers, rather than remain slaves. A 
few of the soldiers were killed. 

The brig Baltimore, at Salem, in 25 days from Para, brings 
the following intelligence: On the !9th and QIst February, 
another revolution took place, in which Melcher, the president, 
and 80 others were killed. Vinagre, Melcher’s accomplice in 
the revolution of the 7th January, is now at the head of affairs, 
but not likely toremain. A report says 500 men are now pre- 
paring, in the country, for an attack on the town in a day or 
two. Letters from Maranham, of the 20th March, state thata 
frigate and three small vessels, with several hundred men, 
were going to Para to restore tranquillity. This has given 
‘umbrage to the president, and, at an assemblage of citizens, 
they determined on giving fight to the Maranham expedition. 
H. B. M. ship Despatch has been ordered up from Barbadoes to 
protect English residents. Anarchy reigned at Para, 
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THE GREAT FOOT RACE. 

From the New York Commercial and Courier of Saturday. 

The great footrace. The great trial of human capabilities, 
in going ten miles within the hour for $1,000, to which $300 
were added, took place yesterday on the Union course, Long Is- 
land; aud we are pleased to state that the feat was accomplish- 
ed 12 seconds within the time, by a native born and bred Ame- 
rican farmer, Henry Stannard, of Killingworth, Connecticut. 
Nine candidates appeared on the ground, and a tenth was anx- 
ious to do so, but not having entered his name in time, was ex- 


cluded. For the sake of brevity we give the names, ages, Kc, 
of the men in a tabular form. 

Names. Place of birth. Age. Height. Weight. 
Henry Stannard, Connecticut, 24 6f. Lin. 165 tbs, 
Charles R. Wall, Brooklyn, 18 5 104 149 
Henry Sutton, New Jersey, 23 5 7 133 
G. W. Glauer, Prussia, 27 5 6} 145 
Isaac S. Downes, New York, 27 5 54 150 
John Mallard, New York, 23 5 74 130 
Win. Vermilye, New York, 22 5 104 150 
Patrick Malloney, Ireland, 33 5 6 130 
Johu McCargy, New York, 26 5 10 160 


The tenth candidate was a colored man from Virginia. 

Stannard was the winner, accomplishing the distance 12 
seconds within the time. But three of the nine, namely Stan- 
nard, Glauer the Prussian and Mailoney the Irishman, complet- 
ed the task, Downes giving in after the 8th mile, McCargy after 
the 5th, Wall, Sutton and Mallard afler the 4th, and Vermilye 
after the second. 

The following is the time in which Stannard performed each 
mile: 


illegitimate, calls for the restoration of the old one, and the re- ; Min. Sec. 
turn of the vice president,Gomez Facio, to the executive au- Lat MIC... .cccccvccscvevccscccses rer 36 
thority, Atthe latest accounts, three other important states, Te Giicccesees cece 60006 60000606 seogee a) 45 
viz: St. Louis Potosi, Morelia and Durango, had uutted with SE BDeccdccss Co cccccrcocecces cececece 5 58 
Zacatecas in this declaration. GE  GBeccecess 0600 600 0ecresescccccs . 6 29 

St. Anna had proceeded with 5,090 regular troops to Zacate BA  G@ceccccvs Seecsanccececece cacccende 2 
cas, to put down the revolt, and a serious conflict was expected, Gth do.......eee 00060 ccccecce ce cocces® 3 

Private advices from Vera Cruz of the &th inst. announce Ce ao Bol Sipe aes 6 1 
that a great excitement prevailed there among the adherents of Sth O.ccccceesececcecccarees o poeccees 6 ; 
Santa Anna, and that serious apprehensions were entertained 9th do........ cecsece oe ccccees vecccees 5 5 
that another revolutionary movement in favor of a central go- LOth GO... ecaececceeee cncceceese-ec6oen 54 
vernment, would be made by the garrison of that city, 2,000 ao a 
strong. 


Senor Alaman, appointed minister to the court of Paris, who 
Was on the point of embarking on board the Congress, was de- 
tained in consequence of an unexpected order from govern- 
It is said that he is implicated in the death of gen. Guer- 
rero, and that the sentence of the court martial which condemn- 


ment, 


Mallard was known to be an excellent runner; he had per- 
formed 16 miles in 1 hour and 49 minutes, stopping during the 
time to change his shoes. He was not sober when he started, 

d he fell in the fifth mile. 

"The German had performed the distance between New York 





the latter, will be revised. 


and Harlem, and returned thence (12 miles) in 70 minutes;— 
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his friends were very sanguine of his success. He betted near- 
ly $300 that be would win the prize. He was within the time 
until the 6th mile, and he performed the 10 miles in 1 hour and 
27 seconds. He was 4 seconds behind time in the 8th mile. 
Part of the distance he carried a pocket handkerchief in his 
mouth. 

Mallony, the [rishman, had undergone no training whatever; 
he teft his porter’s cart in Water street, went over to the 
course, ran the first mile in fess than 5) minutes; at the end of 
the 6th mile be was 1! behind; at the end of the 8th mile 2 mi- 
nutes behind; at the 91h mile he was 3 minutes behind, and he 
performed the ten miles in 612 minutes. On the 25th of last 
month this man ran 8 miles m 41 minutes 56 seconds. Me- 
Gargy was out of condition; but he did the five miles in 32} wi- 
nutes. 

Vermilye was very thin and in a wretched state of health; he 
travelled 38 miles on foot on Tuesday last to be here in time to 
enter, and the next day performed 8 miles in 46 minutes; he is 
an excellent runner, but gave in at the end of the second mile 
from a pain in the side; he was also thrown by a man crossing 
the course in the first mile. Wealland Sutton ran remarkably 
well, but gave in at the end of the 4th mile for want of training. 

Stannard, the winner, we understand has been in good train. 
ang fora menth. He is a powerful stalwart young man, and 
did not seem at all fatigued at the termination of the race. He 
was greatly indebted to Mr. Stevens, for his success; Mr. 8. 
rode round the course with him the whole distance, and kept 
cheering him on, and cautioning kim against over-exertion in 
the early part of the race; at the end of the sixth mile, he made 
him stop and take a drink of brandy and water, alter which his 
foot was on the mile mark just as the 36 minutes were expired; 
and as the trumpet sounded he juinped forward gracefully, and 
cheerfully exclaimed, ‘‘here am I to time;”’ and he was within 
the time every mile. After the race was over he mounted a 
horse and rode round the course in search of Mr. Richard Jack- 
son, who held his over coat. He was called upto the stand, 
and his success (and the reward of $1,300) was announced to 
him, and he was invited to dine with the club; to which he re- 
plied in a short speech thanking Mr. Stevens, and the gentle- 
men of the club for the attention shown to the runners general- 
ly throughout the task. After this it was announced by Mr, 
King, the president of the jockey club, that the German and the 
Trishman who had both performed the 10 miles, though not 
within the time, would receive $200 each. 

During the running of a match, a written paper was hand- 
ed to Mr. King, stating that two native Americans were willing 
to attempt to walk 500 miles without eating or drinking, as 
soon as a purse of $500 should be made up. 

The day was remarkably fine, but the wind blew very strong. 
dy on the course, and considering the vast amount of money (in 
bets, &c.) at stake, Mr. Stevens felt uncertain at first how to 
act, and decided to postpone the race; but the general opinion 
and desire seemed to be against any postponement, and he 

ielded to this. The result on this account was most fortunate. 

“he race was won handsomely; although when it wanted but 
27 seconds to the hour, beta at 5 to 3 were offered, and taken, 
that.the task would not be accomplished. It is certain, that if 
the wind had not been so high, Stannard would bave performed 
the 10 miles in 57 minutes. 

The speed of the runners will be best estimated perhaps by 
stating that Stannard was accompanied the whole distance by 
Mr. Stevens on horseback, and that the horse was all the time 
in a fast canter, 


DEATH OF SAMUEL SLATER. 

The Rhode Island papers announce the death, on Monday 
last, of Samuel Slater, eaq.—long known as one of the most en- 
terprising and respected citizens of that state, and as the father 
of the cotton manufacturing business in this country. The first 
cotton mill built in the United States was erected by him, in 
Pawtucket, and was yet in operation at the time of our last 
visit. There is a curious anecdote connected with the original 
machinery of this factory, which, as it is strictly true, we will 
relate for the edification of doctors Abercrombie and Macnish, 
and other inquirers into the philosophy of dreams. Mr. Slater 
was an ingenious mechanist, and all the machinery was con- 
structed under his immediate direction. Of course, in the ear- 
fieat infancy of the business, and before the machinery to be 
constructed was itself thorougity understood, or the means for 
making it as ample as could have been desired, imperfections 
to a greater Or less extent were to be anticipated. At length, 
however, the work was complete, and high were the hopes of 
the artist and his employers. All was ready, but the machine- 
ry would not move—or at least it would not move as intended, 
or to any purpose. The disappointment was great, and the 
now deceased mechanist was in great perplexity. Day after 
day, did he labor to discover, that he might remedy the defect 
—butin vain. But what he could not discover waking, was 
revealed to him im his sleep. 

It was perfectly natural, that the subject which engrossed all 
his thoughts by day, should be dancing through his uncurbed 
imagination by night, and it so happened that, on one occasion, 
having fallen into slumber with ali the shafis and wheels of his 
mill whirling in his mind with the complexity of Ezekiel’s vi- 
sion, he dreamed of the absence of an essential band upon one 
of the wheels. The dream was fresh in his mind on the fol. 
dowing morving, and repaising bright and early tu his works, he 


——__———— 
in an instant detected the deficiency! The revelation y 
true, and in a few hours afterwards the machinery was jp fu 
and successful operation. Such is one feature in the his, 
of American manufactares. The machanist has since led 
active and useful life—sustaining in all the relations of scien 
an unblemished reputation. [ Com. Ady,’ 

The first cotton mill, (and the first mill built in the U. States 
built by Mr. Slater, yet stands at Pawtucket, and is in oper’ 
tion. When we visited it, four or five years ago, the old jy, 
chinery was still at work! 

Mr. 8. acquired an immense property—and maintained ;\, 
character of an honest man, one of unspotted fame, throughoy 
a long life; both which descends to his children, 

Mr, Slater’s estate is estimated at tivo millions of dollars—t), 
result of various accumulations of valnes, especially in lands 
and yet, during the wreck that was made among the cotton in. 
nufacturers in 1824, he was about to make an assignment, ong 
actually sold his old mill at Pawtucket. Confidence seemed \oy 
in every man who had been engaged in spinning cotton; ay) 
although Mr. 8’s responsibilities were very small, indeed, com. 
pared with his means, such was the effect of the panic. T)j 
was tlie very crisis of the cotton manufacture in the Unite 
States—the result of foreign management, in the Exeeres of thy 
goods thrown into market: bot, though much property change; 
hands—the industry and enterprize of the people remained stea. 
dys the storm was weathered—the last struggle was over; ang 
now this manufacture is established on a foundation that eay. 
not be destroyed, and to be affected only by the domestic comp. 
tition. Editor Register, 
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OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 

The steamboat Detroit arrived from Detroit this morning, 
We have endeavored, by inquiry, to ascertain something rela. 
tive to the aspect of affairs from “the seat of war;’? but are un. 
able to get any thing definite or satisfactory. Itis said that the 
people of Michigan, or at least the inhabitants of the eastem 
part of the territory, are greatly excited on the subject; and that 
governor Mason expresses a belief that the matter will not be 
easily adjusted. The probability is, however, that Mr. Rush 
has been appointed governor of the territory, and will immedi- 
ately assume the duties of the station. If so, we indulge the 
hope, that some judicious arrangement will for the present 
give a truce to the threatened hostilities. On the side of Ohio, 
we are informed that governor Lucas has expressed a determi- 
nation to effect a survey, at ell huzards. We still incline to 
the belief that the survey will be made, and that the matter of 
jurisdiction will remain in statu quo, until the next meeting of 
congress. [Cleveland Whig, April 8. 


The Toledo (Ohio) Gazette is filled with acconnts of violence 
committed by the “Michigan kidnappers,’? as they are called, 
upon the citizens of the disputed territory. We subjoin one 
statement: 

“On Wednesday night of last week, the feelings above allud- 
ed to, gave rise to the perpetration of one of the most cowardly 
and inhuman acts ever witnessed in the western country. In 
the dead of night, while the whole town was wrapped in slum- 
ber, a band of lawless villians and desperadves, consisting of 
some 35 or 40 persons, and headed by the sheriff of Monroe 
county, suddenly emerged from the woods, (where, like cow- 
ardly assassins, they had been waiting in order to pounce upon 
their prey when least prepared to offer resistance), and pro- 
ceeded silently and cautiously to the lodgings of two of the 
most worthy and respected citizens, N. Goodsell and George 
McKay, esquires, violently seized them in their beds, bound 
them, and lashed them to horses, which they brought for that 
purpose, and, before the citizens could be alarmed, again rusii- 
ed into the woods with their captives. Every effort was made 
by these gentlemen to give the alarm to our citizens! but the 
pains taken to prevent any noise being made, enabled them (o 
get nearly a mile start befure the town could be raised for their 
rescue. 

The alarm was given by the ladies of the house from which 
Mr. Goodsell was kidnapped, and who were forcibly retained 
by those blackguards until the posse who guarded that genitle- 
man made good their retreat to the woods, and, in a short time, 
upwards ot fifty of our citizens had sprung from their beds and 
were in pursuit, determined to rescue their neighbors, or die i 
the attempt. But the villains bad got so far the start of thew, 
and rode with such speed, that it was impossible for our cill- 
zens, who were on foot, to overtake them. 

It is alleged that the canse of these proceedings, on the part 
of our northern neighbors, is an order from the court of Munroe 
county, in Michigan territory, under the pretence of an alleged 
interference on the part of the above named gentlemen, will 4 
Michigan officer, in an attempt to carry off some citizens of 
this place on a previous occasion. On this point, it is only ne- 
cessary to say, that the offence with which they were charge, 
had it been one rendering them amenable to the laws of Mict'- 
gan, was a mere imaginary one, and could in no manner, and 
under no pretext or coloring, have merited for them the treat- 
ment they received—treatment at which every feeling of ht- 
manity, and every citizen of a free government must revolt. | 

The ruffians had well laid their plans, and maturely cens' 
dered the nature and extent of the outrage, and the reception 
they would meet with by our citizens, as is evident from every 





thing convected with the proceedings. They first proceeded 10 
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| demolished the gang rushed in and seized Mr. G. while some of 


> pim—and was hurried off to the woods as before described. 


| kindly furnished it for publication. 


| plish the running of the line without calling out a strong mili- 


' state; and the next time you hear from me I shall probably in- 
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the mansion of major Stickney, nearly half a mile below the 
town, at which place Mr. Goodsell resided, and on demanding 
admission were promptly denied. They immediately com- 
menced breaking down the door which they accomplished in a 
few minutes, by the aid of bars and fence posts, which they 
found in che vicinity, Mr. Goodseil had in the mean time, pro- 
cured his gun, and proceeded to an upper room, with the inten- 
tion of firing out of the window upon the villains, but was pre- 
yented from doing so by the family. As soon as the door was 


them laid hold of and held Mrs. G. and Miss Stickney, to pre- 
vent their escaping to alarm the neighbors. They then burried 
the prisoner to the woods, while a part of the gang was left, to 
roceed to the office of Mr. McKay, in which he slept, and suc 
cerded (With the assistance of some traitorous citizen of thi 
town, who was well acquainted with the building and room in 
which Mr. McKay slept), in securing him before he awoke 
from his sleep—not, however, until he had left “his mark?’ 
upon the carcass of more than one of the beasts who assailed 


The following is an extract of a letter from Sebried Dodge, 
esq. principal engineer upon the line of the Wabash and Erie 
canal. It gives the most authentic and direct information of 
the situation of affairs between Ohio and Michigan, that we 
have yetseen. The gentleman to whom the letter is addressed 


Maumee, April 10, 1835. 
SamMveL FoRRER, ESQ.—DEAR SIR: We were assured a short 
time since, by Messre. Rush and Howard, that no resistance 
would be made by Michigan. It is now evident that there will 
be rouble, and the governor of Ohio will not be able to accom- 


tary force. This cannot be done without first convening the 
general assembly, in order to make the necessary appropria- 
tions. 

We shall start to-morrow for the north western corner of the 


form you that [ am at Monroe, the head quarters of gen. Brown. 
General Brown was yesterday at Toledo, at the head of the 
sheriff’s posse of 100 armed men. They came for the purpose 
of arresting those who have accepted office uuder the state of 
Ohio. 

He informed me that any attempt to run the line would be 
resisted by the whole force of the territory. That they had 300 
men under arms at Monroe, and six hundred more would soon 
be there; that they have 1,500 stands of arms taken from the 
United States arsenal at White Pigeon Prairie; thet they did 
not mean to be rode over rough shod by Ohio. It was replied 
that Olio had notas yet puton herrough shoes; and would not, 
unless they made it nece~sary; and that the line would certain- 
lybe run. The governor of Ohio started on the 8th inst. for 
Defiance, and is entirely unprepared to meet the forces of Mi- 
chigan. What course he will pursue, [ do not know. Our par- 
ty consists of fifteen or twenty unarmed men; and if we proceed 
we shall certainly be made prisoners—there not being a suffi 
cient number to prevent surprise; | think the expedition will 
be delayed. The state of Olio is affording no protection to the 
people on the disputed territory, further than through the civil 
authority. Aud those who have accepted office have been oblig- 
ed to retreat. The governor has power to call out the militia 
but has no funds to sustain them. 

Another letter dated Maumee, April 11, says— 

*Atthis time there is an armed force from the territory in 
Toledo, prowling about the streets, and taking some of the citi- 
zens, and threatening others. A number of Toledians have 
been indicted for accepting office under Ohio—who have with- 
drawn themselves to this place for safety. ° 

: ~ . ° Excitement is high indeed.” 

The following is copied from a Michigan paper published near 
the “seat of war:’? 

“We are sorry to be compelled to state that some individuals 
on the disputed ground have been base enough to erect, in the 
Village of ‘Toledo, a flag, on which was ostentatiously displayed 
the name of OHIO. Some. patriotic citizens of Michigan, in- 
dignant at the disgusting exhibition, tore the disgraceful badge 
of treason from is perch, dragged it through the streets over 
which it had waved; and, after arriving with it at Monroe, final- 
ly burnt it, with suitable demonstrations of contempt.”’ 

The mud-trampled banner, O long may it float, 
From the top of a pole, or the head of a boat! 
— 98 © Ome 
THE CANAL TO TIDE. 
From the Harrisburgh Intelligencer. 

A company to continue the Pennsylvania canal, by a canal 
twenty-six mites long from Columbia to the Maryland line, and 
connect it with the Maryland canal, ten miles in Jength, was in- 
corporated at the late session of our legisiature. The company is 
not restricted as it relates to the size of this important improve- 
ment. [t is believed by some, that the immense tonnage which 
Will pass this canal, of bituminous and anthracite coal, lumber, 

our, iron and other agricultural products, will require it to be 
made a ship canal, and we understand that a company of re- 
spectable men, some of whom were contractors on the Jersey 
tloop canal, are ready to make it a sloop canal, for tess than 


a 4 


five per cent. would be only $100,000; and it is believed that 
on the article of coal alone the tolls would amount to more 
than $400,000, yielding an interest of twenty per cent. This 
can be seen, by looking at the tolls derived from coal alone on 
the Schuylkill navigation which has already reached $300,000, 
and the stock is more than 200 per cent. above par. 

Bat what is the Schuylkill coal region, in comparison with 
the Susquehannah and Juniata? The anthracite coal region, 
commencing a few miles above Harrisburgh, in Lyken’s valley 
and extending one hundred miles up the Susquehannah, can 
supply the world with anthracite. This coal can be delivered 
at tide, for $4 per ton; one dollar cheaper than it can be deli- 
vered at Philadelphia from the mines of the Schuylkill and 
Lehigh. If aship canal is made from Columbia, anthracite 
coal from Lyken’s valley can be delivered upon the Delaware 
side of Philadelphia, cheaper than from any other mines. But 
the bituminous coal of the west branch of the Juniata, will 
have no serious competition. New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Providence, and even the cities of the Chesapeake, can 
be supplied cheaper than from Richmond or the mines of Cum- 
berland. The Pennsylvania canal upon the Susquehannah will 
require to be widened and deepened, or have double locks, 
within five years after this important outlet is made to tide. 

Since the above was in type, we have seen the Commercial 
Herald,in which is a communication, probably written by some 
one interested to prevent the work being constructed, in which 
the practicability is questioned. To silence such men, we re- 
fer them to the report of a distinguished engineer, James Ged- 
des, esq. published in the year 1823, in which a canal on the 
banks of the Susquehannah, from Columbia to the Maryland 
line, is pronounced practicable for less than $970,000. Mr. 
Geddes was one of the most distinguished engineers on the 
the Erie canal, and his estimates have always nearly corres- 
ponded with the cost of the work. But supposing that the work 
to cost more than twice the estimate, still no stock will be more 
profitable. Only one fact need be mentioned to show this; and 
it is this, anthracite coal can be delivered at tide for more than 
a dollar a ton cheaper than it can be in Philadelphia and New 
York, from the Schuylkill and Lehigh mines. This alone will 
make the stock what the Schuylkill navigation stock is, the 
most profitable in the union. 


Coal trade of Pennsylvania. The vast increase of this trade, 
within a few years, renders all authentic details relating to ita 
subject of general interest; and in proof of this increase, it is 
only necessary to state, that in the year 1820, no more than 
365 tons of anthracite coal found their way to market from the 
Lehigh mines, while in 1834 the quantity sold amounted to 
374,222 tons, of which 106,500 were from the Lehigh, 224,242 
from the Schuylkill, and 43,700 from the Lackawanna mines; 
the Schuytkill mimes having been opened for the market for 
the first time in 1825, and the Lackawanna in 1829. 

The Lebigh company, on the Lehigh canal and the Delaware, 
have 275 boats, and others are employed by individuals. On the 
Morris canal, there are 250 boats employed in this trade. The 
uumber of vessels laden with coal at Philadelphia and Bristol 
in 1834, was 469. The amount of Lehigh coal shipped coast- 
wise during the same year was 32,154 tons, of which 14,006 
tona were shipped from Newark. 

The number and description of vessels cleared from the 
river Schuylkill, laden with coal, during the year 1834, were 
as follows: 72 brigs, 1,122 schooners, and 420 sloops. The 
amount of the tonnage of boats employed in the transportation 
of coal from the Lehigh mines, 22,150 tons; on the Schuylkill, 
24,733. 

The value of improvements and property connected with and 
arising from the anthracite coal trade of Pennsylvania in the 
three great coal fields, is estimated by a committee of the le- 
gislature of the state as follows, viz: rail roads and canals made 
by companies and individuals, including part of the state 
canals, 489 miles, $9,750,937 42: collieries, boats, cars, &c. 
$1,270,280; capital invested in coal lands, $4,900,000; mining 
capital, $480,000; valne of towns in the coal fields, $3,375,000; 
making an aggregate of $19,176,217 42; to which may be added 
the value of store houses, wharves, landings, &c. in Philadel- 
phia, New York, and other places, together with the value of 
vessels and eapital employed in shipping coal. 

The bituminous coal lands in Pennsylvania are supposed by 
the same committee to comprehend an extent of 21,000 square 
miles, and the anthracite of 975 square miles. Since the open- 
ing of the anthracite coal trade in 1820, its average annual in- 
crease has been 33 per cent. The committee believe that it 
will continue during the next ten years to increase in the same 
ratio; in which ease, the consumption in 1845 will be 10,510,980 
tons, the value of which, at $5 per ton, will be $52,544,450. 
Supposing the increase not to exceed one-half of the above 
estimate, the trade of that year, in the article of coal alone, 
will amount in value to twenty-six millions dollars. 

Daily Advertiser. 

[The idea that the coal brought to market will, in 1845, be 
10,500,000 tons, and its value 52,000,000 dollars, seems to us 
very extravagant! ] 

OE Be 
THE LEXINGTON CELEBRATION. 
[April 19.) 
Boston, April 21. tis now sixty years since the first 





$1,500,000. But suppose it to cost $2,000,000, the interest at 


blood of the revolution was shed at Lexington; and when 
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in the lapse of ages have more wonderful events been 
crowded into less than the half of a century? Those 
events may be traced, and not with any undue refine- 
ment, to the first struggle in a little village of New Eng- 
land; the resistance of a handful of stubborn husband- 
men to the disciplined forces of royal authority. Well 
may such a struggle be commemorated! Well is it that 
the children should have gathered, when the issues of 
that event have been partly revealed to them, to pay due 
honors to the mouldering remains of the first martyrs in 
the great cause of liberty. 

The ceremonies at Lexington yesterday were of the 
most simple and affecting character. At about half past 
eleven, a procession of citizens, and of the civil and mi- 
litary officers of the state in the customary order of pre- 
cedence, was formed under a military escort and pro- 
ceeded to the village burial ground, Here had been in- 
terred the remains of those who had fallen on the memo- 
rable day, whose anniversary was now celebrated. These 
relics had been deposited ina single coffin, about which 
were placed urns bearing the names of the first victims. 
On leaving the burial ground, the companies marched 
with reversed arms in advance of the hearse, which bore 
the hallowed ashes of the immortal sacrifice. Behind it, 
with tottering steps, followed the surviving soldiers of 
the battle—ten old men, who had fought in ‘‘eapt. Par- 
ker’s company”—and who had been spared to see their 
country pass through the gloom of war and emerge into 
prosperity, peace and honor. 

On reaching the meeting house, erected on the battle- 
field, the coffin was placed iu the middle aisle, in front 
of the pulpit. 

The address of Edward Everett was a worthy comme- 
moration of the day, and the scene it was intended to ce- 
Jebrate. It was full of affecting incidents that thrilled to 
the hearts of the audience; and of patriotic appeals that 
animated and electrified them. Composed in the style 
of classic elegance that marks every thing he touches, it 
was still peculiarly familiar, and free from every thing 
that could be mistaken for display. It was heart speak- 
ing to heart. We were carried back to the dawn of the 
revolution: to the preparatory scenes of colonial warfare 
and Indian massacre. Here was the school of the first 
soldiers of liberty. Here they had been inured to peril, 
and accustomed to scenes of carnage. On the Canadian 
frontiers—in the severities of the forest winters of the 
north—on the shores of Lake Cliamplain—under the walls 
of Quebec—they had been taught under no gentle mas- 
ters the hardships of war, and the rigid discipline of the 
camp. And when the day came, that called upon them 
to take arms in defence of their own rights—was it strange 
that it found those ready—who had shed their blood for 
their sovereign on the plains of Abraham—to pour it out 
like water for their firesides and families on the green of 
Lexington? 

We would not be so unjust to the orator, as to attempt 
a recapitulation of the topics of his discourse. Two or 
three incidents he mentioned were of so touching a cha- 
racter as to draw tears that indeed seemed ‘‘from eyes 
unused to weep.” Of the men shot by the second dis- 
charge of the British musquetry, one lived in a house 
fronting on the scene of battle. When the rout took 
place, he turned to his home, and advaneed towards it 
with tottering steps. His wife stood in breathless anxie- 
ty atthe window. Stretching his arms towards her for 
aid in his dying moments, he fell at his length in the 
dust. Unable again to rise, he crawled on his hands and 
feet to the door step of the house, and was reached by 
his wife in time to pour out his last breath in her arms, 

Another story of indomitable valor, worthy of av im- 
mortal renown, and unsurpassed by any incident in his- 
tory, is that of the brave Parker, who had sworn that 

come what come might, he would never turn his back on 
the British. His spirit had been roused by long medita- 
tion on the wrongs of his countrymen, and nerved to a 
degree of resolute daring, that made him a willing—aye, 


an eager sacrifice to the great cause that he knew to be | 


impending. He had made a noble vow, and it was no- 
bly redeemed. When it a peared certain that a strug- 
gle would occur, he placed hee hat containing his ammnu- 
nition at his feet,and resolved to await the issue on the 
spot. On receiving a severe wound, he fell upon his 
kuee, and having discharged his piece, was preparing to 
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reload, when he was transfixed by the bayonet of a go}. 
dier, who rushed upon him and despatehed him a; , 
blow. 

In the course of the address, Mr. Everett gave beau. 
ful sketches of Hancock and Adams. The grandfathe, 
of Hancock was for many years the pastor of the congr.. 
gation in Lexington, that worshipped on the spot where 
the meeting house in which the orator was speaking noy 
stands. His father was a native of Lexington, and Ha). 
cock himself had passed many years of his youth ang 
childhood in that village. Adams and Hancock resen). 
bled each other only in their patrictism, The one mig}, 
have been only the spoiled child of fortune, if Proyj. 
dence had not destined him for the accomplishment of , 
mighty purpose. As he was useful in his generous afily. 
ence, so the other was useful from his incorruptible jo. 
verty. The character which was drawn of these distin. 
guished men—often as their characters have been drawy 
both in parallel and contrast—was full of vigor, beau 
and eloquence. 

To the other topics of the oration we have no time to 
allude: but they were selected and managed with grea 
skill and felicity. The children of the first actors in 
mighty revolution had assembled, after the lapse of more 
than half a century, to do honor to the memory of their 
fathers. Before them reposed the ashes of the first mar- 
tyrs of a glorious cause; ashes—from whose embers hei 
been kindled the flame, that blazed through our conti- 
nent, and has burned a perpetual beacon to all the na- 
tions. Surrounding the coffin that contained the dust of 
their companions in arms—sat the surviving soldiers of 
that memorable day: bent with years, gray haired aud 
decrepid, but sustained by the impressive contrast of 
their present condition, aud that of their beloved coun- 
try—with their vivid memory of their darkness and pevil 
that brooded over them on the eve of battle. 

On the conelusion of the church services, the proces- 
sion again moved, and accompanied the remains to the 
monument that stands on the spot where the victims fell. 
They were deposited in their permanent place of sepul- 
ture, and a volley of miusqnetry was discharged over 
them. Here let them sleep in glory! 

At the dinner which followed the ceremonies, many 
distingushed guests were present, and many sentiments 
and speeches were thrown out with great effect. Judge 
Story, governor Armstrong, Daniel Webster, the attor- 
ney general, president Quincy and Mr. Everett, all a- 
dressed the assembly with brevity and point. We ean- 
not better conclude this hasty sketch than by the follow. 
ing sentiment, offered by Daniet Wensten: ‘‘ Lewing- 
ton common—lIn ’75 a field of blood—in all coming time 
a field of glory.’’* [ Atlas. 


The following is the ode sung on the occasion of this 
eclebration:— 


LIBERTY. 
[.4n ode written by Miss H. F. Gould.) 
Dear is our liberty, 
For great the price that bought her! 
And dear the memory 
Of those who nobly sought her! 





*The following beautiful extract from Mr. Webster’s speech 
on Foot’s resolution (January 1830), naturally oceurs to us. 
We have read it, and referred to it many times—always disvo- 
vering something new to admire and wonder at. Ed. Reg. 

“Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium upon Massa- 
chusetts—she needs none. There she is—behold her, and 
judge for yourselves. There is her bistory—the world knows 
itby heart. The past, at least,is secure. There is Boston, 
and Concord, and Lexington, and Bunker Hill—and there they 
will remain forever. The bones of her sons, falling in the great 
struggle for independence, now lie mingled with the soil o! 
every state from New England to Georgia; and there they will 
lic forever. And, sir, where American liberty raised its first 
voice, and where its youth was nurtured and sustained, there it 
still lives, in the strength of its manhood, and full of its original 
spirit. If discord and disunion shall wound it—if party strife 
and blind ainbition shall hawk at and tear it—if folly and mad- 
ness—if uneasiness, under salutary and necessary restraint, 
shall sueeeed to separate it from that anion by which alone is 
existence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the side of 
that cradle in which its infancy was rocked; it will etree? 
forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may still retain, over te 
friends who gather round it; and it will fall at fast, if fall it 
must, amidst the proudest monuments of ite own glory, and ol 
the very spot of its origin.”’ 
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When war awoke with dm and smoke, 
By namerous foes surrounded, 

With bartered life, they braved the strife, 
In death their arms Were grounded! 

How blessed the memory 
Of those who stood defying 

The foes of liberty, 
And breathed her name in dying! 


Take, holy liberty, 
Their story on thy pinion, 

And wing it high and free, 
Throughout their proud dominion! 

Their blood was free and warm, for thee, 
From fearless bosoms streaming, 

Like stars, on Rhine, their deeds must shine, 
To all the nations beaming, 

Then, keep thy balmy wing 
Still spreading broad and broader, 

And let their story ring 
To earth’s remotest border! 


Fair daughter of the skies, 
As million after million 
In other days shall rise, 
Beneath thy wide pavilion, 
There may they find their names enshrined, 
Their memory, green and spreading, 
That all may know to whom they owe 
The gifts thy hand is shedding! 
O, live sweet liberty, 
The course of time pervading, 
Here may thy glory be 
Still pure and never fading! 


The following, also, (by Mr. Pierpont), were sung, 
pear the conclusion of the ceremonies: 
Long, in the nameless grave, 
Bones of the true and brave! 
Have ye reposed. 
This day, our hands have dressed, 
This day, our prayers have blessed 
A chamber for your rest; 
And now °’tis closed. 


Sleep on, ye slaughtered ones! 
Your spirit, in your sons, 
Shall guard your dust, 
While winter comes in gloom, 
While spring returns with bloom, 
Nay—till this honored tomb 
Gives up its trust. 


When war’s first blast was heard, 
These men stood forth to guard 
Thy house, O God! 
And now, thy house shall keep 
its vigils where they sleep, 
And still its shadows sweep 
O’er their green sod. 


In morning’s prime they bled; 

Aud morning finds their bed 
With tears all wet, 

Tears that thy hosts of light, 

Rising in order bright, 

‘T'o watch their tombs all night, 
Shed for them yet. 


Nought shall their slumbers break; 
For they shall not awake, 
Nor yet be raised 
Out of their sleep, before 
Thy heavens, now arching o’er 
Their couch, shall be no more. 
Thy name be praised! 


Sixtieth ainiversary of the battle of Lexington—The 
Danvers celebration, on Monday, was carried through in 
handsome style. ‘The weather was somewhat unpleasant, 
yeta large concourse of the citizens of Danvers, and of 
the neighboring towns, assembled to witness the exer- 
cises On this interesting occasion. 

The object of the ceremonial was the laying of the cor- 
her stone of a permanent and appropriate monument, in 
memory of the eight citizens of Danvers who fell at the 
battle of Lexington, the commencement of the American 
revolution. The names of these proto-martyrs were 
Henry Jacobs, Samuel Cook, Ebenezer Goldthwait, Geo. 
South wiek, Benj. Dalaud, jr Jotham Webb and Perley 

utham. 

_At 10 o’elock, a procession of the subseribers, revolu- 
Uonary patriots, and other geutlemen of Danvers and vi- 
cinity, was formed in the square fronting the old South 


vers light infantry, under capt. W. Sutton, and the Dan- 


vers artillery, capt. A. Pratt, with a full and rich band 
of music. The procession proceeded through Main 
street to the burial ground, where lie the remains of se- 
veral of the slain; thence countermarched to the Eagle 
corner, where the monument is to be erected. 

The services at the church were of a very interesting 
character. Mr. King’s address was highly appropriate, 
and was interrupted with repeated plaudits. After the 
exercises, a procession was formed, and escorted by the 
Danvers light infantry to the Essex Coffee House, where 
about two hundred, including a number of revolutionary 
worthies, partook of a collation, prepared by Mr. Benja- 
min Goodridge. [ Salem Gazette. 
When the procession reached the site of the proposed 
monument, prayers were offered, and the corner stone 
was laid. A box, containing various coins and docu- 
ments, was deposited in it by gen. Gideon Foster, who 
commanded a company of minute men at Danvers, which 
was present at the battle of Lexington, and who accom- 
nied the ceremony with the following address:— 

Friends and fellow citizens: 

On the ever memorable 19th day of April, 1775, now sixty 
years past, it was my fortune to meetin this place with num- 
bers of my fellow citizens, to defend the rights and liberties of 
my country. ‘The alarm of war was sounded. The enemy 
was then amongst us. ‘The first blood of Americans was then 
shed. On the plains of Lexington the roar of arms was then 
sounding—the strife of war was then raging. 

On that morning, more than one hundred of my townsmen 
hastened to the field of battle,—unused to the artifices of war 
—unskilled in the arts of slaying their fellow men—their hearts 
were flowing with zeal in their country’s cause, and ready to 
offer their lives on the altar of their liberties. Seven of those 
who thus started in the prime of life, and vigor of manhood, 
ere that day’s sun descended in the west, were numbered with 
the dead. Many others have marks of the well directed fire 
of the enemy. 

To perpetuate the memory of those who then offered their 
lives for their country’s good; to perpetuate the principles with 
which they were actuated, is the purpose of this day’s meeting 
—is the purpose of the monument, the foundation of which 
has now been laid. May this purpose be attained—may these 
principles be remembered, and made the rule of action, in all 
coming time—and may the names which are here recorded 
endure until the granite of our own hills shall be crumbled in 
the dust. 

I was then twenty-six years of age. About 10 days before, 
[ had been chosen to command a company of minute men, 
who were at all times to be in readiness at a moment’s warn- 
ing. They were so ready. They all assembled, on the very 
spot where we this day assembled—they all went; and in about 
four hours from the time of meeting, they travelled on foot 
(full half the way upon the run) sixteen miles, and saluted the 
enemy. This they did most effectually; as the records of that 
day most clearly prove. I discharged my musket at the enemy 
a number of times (1 think eleven), with two balls each time, 
and with well directed aim. My comrade ‘Mr. Cleaves, of Be- 
verly) who was then standing by my side, had his finger and 
ramrod cut away by a shot from the enemy. 

Whether my shot took effect, | cannot say; but this T can 
say, if they did not, it was not for want of determined purpose 
in him whosent them. Of those under my immediate command 
there is no one left alive. Three of them were slain on that day 
—I alone remain to tell their story. I, a tottering old man, 
through the goodness of God, am still permitted to be here. I 
am permitted to see this day’s ascending sun, and to witness 
these interesting ceremonies. I can truly say itis one of the 
happiest days, and most pleasing events of my life. A few days 
more at most, and perhaps very few, and I also shal! be num- 
bered with the dead. 

But while [ see the spirit that moved the patriots of °76 
bright and vigorous in the breast of their descendants—while 
I see the rights of my fellow citizens maintained, and the con- 
stitution of my country defended—I can say, with Simeon of 
old, now Lord, lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for 
mine eyes have seen the salvation of My COUNTRY. 


The venerable Jesse Smith, of Salem, who took part 
in the battles of Lexington and Bunker Hill, and was af- 
terwards a soldier in tne body guard of Washington, as- 
sisted in the ceremonies of laying the corner stone, 


The Essex Gazette gives the following particulars in 
relation to the battle, published one week after the event: 

The names of the persons whose remains are to be removed 
on Monday at Lexington, were Robert Munroe, Jonas Parker, 
Samuel Hadley, Jonathan Harrington, Caleb Harrington, Isaac 
Muzzy, and John Brown—all of Lexington. Azael Porter was 
the name of the citizen of Woburn, who was carried to that 
town for interment. 
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see how wide was the alarm, and froin what points was the ga. 
thering of the hervic proviucials. John Raymond, Nathaniel 
Wyman, and Jedediah Munroe, of Lexington. Join Russell, 
Jabez Wyman, and Jasou Winship, of Monotomy. Deacon 
Haynes, and Mr. Reed, of Sudbury. Capt. James Miles, 
of Concord. Capt. Jonathan Wilson, of Bedford. Capt. Da- 
vis, Mr. Horsmer, and James Howard, of Acton. Da- 
niel Thompson, of Woburn. James Millar and capt. William 
Barber’s son, aged 14, of Charlestown. Isaac Gardner, esq. of 
Brookline. Jotun Hicks, of Cambridge. Henry Putnam, of 
Medford. Abeduego Ramedell, Daniel Townsend, William 
Fliat, and Thomas Hadley, of Lyon. Henry Jacobs, Samuel 
Cook, Ebenezer Goldthwait, George Southwick, Benjamin Da 
Jand, jua. Jotham Webb, and Perley Putnam, of Danvers. 
Benjamin Pearce, of Satem. In all thirty nine. 

Wounded. Join Robbins, John Tidd, Solomon Pierce, Tho- 
mas Winship, Nathaniel Farmer, Joseph Comee, Evenezer 
Monroe, Francis Brown, and Prince Easterbrooks, (a colored 
man) of Lexington; Mr. Hemmenway, of Framingham: John 
Lane, of Bedford; George Reed and Jacob Bacon, of Woburn; 
William Polly, of Medford; Joshua Felt and Timothy Munroe, 
of Lynn; Nathan Putnam and Deunis Wallis, of Danvers; Na- 
thanie!l Cleaves, of Beverly. In all, nineteen. 


The following appeared in ‘‘E. Russell’s Salem Ga- 
zette, and’ Marblehead and Newbury Advertiser,” on 
the 21st of April, two days after the battle. It was sur- 
rounded by a double row of cotfins—twenty in each—and 
each having over it the name of one of the forty who 
were killed on this memorable occasion; an oceasion 
which has produced events as important, perhaps, as any 
which have taken place among the histories of the civi- 
lized world. It isa sort of advertisement for the sale of 
the history of the fight, as it first appeared in print:— 

‘*BLOODY BUTCHERY 
by the 
BRITISH TROOPS, 
or the 
runaway fight of the regulars. 

Being the particulars of the victorious battle fought at 
and near Concord, situated twenty miles from Boston, in 
the province of Massachusetts-Bay, in New England, 
between two thousand regular troops, belonging to his 
Britannic majesty, and afew handred provincial troops, 
belonging to the province of Massachusetts-Bay, which 
lasted from sunrise to sunset, on the 19th of April, 1775, 
when it was decided greatly in favor of the latter. 

These particulars are now published in this cheap form, 
at the request of the friends of the deceased worthies, who 
died gloriously fighting in the causk oF LIBERTY and 
their counTRY, and it is their sincere desire that every 
householder in the country, who are sincere well-wish- 
ers to America, may be possessed of the same, either to 
frame and glass, or otherwise to preserve in their houses, 
not only as a token of gratitude to the memory of the de- 
ceased forty persons, but as a perpetual memorial of 
that important event, on which, perhaps, may depend the 
future freedom and greatness of the commonwealth of 
America. To which is annexed a farewell elegy on 
those who were slain in the battle.” 
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CELEBRATION AT CINCINNATI, 
The following toasts were drank at the Buckeye celebration 
of the 7th ult. 








Regular toasts. 

1. The day we celebrate—Forty-seven years ago this day, the 
wilderness was first invaded by a civilized community; to-day, 
the same soil bears upon its surface a million of freemen. 
Yesterday a weak and an unprotected infant!—Hercules in his 
cradie—To day, emphatically, “the young giant of the west.”’ 

2. Our pioneer fathers—Neglecied by their country, let us 
cherish their memories—the memory of such men is our no- 
blest inheritance: 

“Our waters murmur of their name, 
Our woods are peopled with their fame.*’ 

3. The Indian enemies of the pioneers—They were a gallant 
people—may we who claim Ohio as the land of our birth, love 
it as well! 

4. The far west—’Twas here—’twas in St. Louis—’tis now 
five hundred miles beyond: the voice of a great people, like the 
noise of many waters, goes up incessantly where recently 
dwelt the primeval solitude of nature:—The west, her march is 
onward to empire! 

5. The first settlers of America—Pilgrims from oppression in 
the land of their fathers, they sought an asylum in the wilds of 
the new world:—Of the rich inheritance bequeathed to their 
posterity, the most estimable portion is their hatred to tyrants, 
and their love of independence! 

6. Our emigrant friends—They are welcome amongst us. 
Our hospitality, like our soil, is open to all:—We disclaim jea- 








lousy, we claim brotherhood. May it be mutual. 
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7. To the memory of those who in 1782 built the first lop 
where Cincinnati now stands—They litle thonght that jp, 
were laying the foundation of the queen City of the west! Thee 
are dead—but the city they have fuunded, is their living mony. 
ment! 

8. The ordinance of 1787—The charter of our social and po. 
litical prosperity—it forever excluded from our borders the q., 
curse of slavery— may its principles be firmly implanted in oy, 
affections, and the remembrance of its author (the venerate, 
Dane) indelibly engraven in the hearts of our children. 

9. National union—The life of our political existence:—T)j, 
we delight in the preservation of our distinctive character, oy, 
affections are for our whole country, one and inseparable. 

10. Internal improvements—Otio may justiy be proud tha 
whilst engaged in the development of her phusical resource, 
she haz been mindfal of those which pertain to her moral ay 
intellectual excellence. 

BD Beene 
THE ARMY. 

We learn from the Army and Navy Chronicle that genera) 
Roger Jones has resigned his commission, in the line of the 
army, as lieutenant colonel of the fourth regiment of artillery, 
He retains, however, his staff appointment as adjutant. genera) 
of the army. 

The following list of promotions, and memoranda, are take 
from yesterday’s Chronicle: 

Promotions. 

Major A. 8. Brooks, of the 3d artillery, to be lieut. col. of ths 
4th artillery, vice Jones, resigned. 

Capt. Sylvester Churchill, of the Ist artillery, to be major of 
the 3d artillery, vice Brooks, promoted. 

First heut. Justin Dimick, of the lst artillery, to be captain, 
vice Churchill, promoted. 

Second lieut. Edmund French, of the Ist artillery, to be ls 
lieut. vice Ramsay, appointed captain of ordnance. 

Second lieut. William Palmer, of the lst artillery, to be 1a 
lieut. vice Dimick, promoted. 

Brevet 2d lieutenants T. A. Morris, and R. T. P. Allen, of 
the Ist artillery, to be 2d lieuts. vice French and Palmer, pro- 
moted, 


fort 


Memoranda. 

Lieut. col. A. S. Brooks has been ordered to take commaud 
of Fort Columbus, in New York harbour. 

Assistant surgeon McPhail has been ordered from Fort Jack- 
son, La. to Fort Gibson. 

Lt. P. St. Geo. Cooke, has been directed to close his rendez. 
vous at Winchester, Va. on the 25th instant, and proceed with 
his recruits to Carlisle, Penn. 

Capt. J. Vail, of the Ist infantry, sailed from New York on 
the 23d ult. in the ship Mississippi, for New Orleans, having 
under his charge 89 recruits destined for Fort Towson. 

First lieut. E. B. Birdsall, of the 3d infantry, sailed from 
New York on the 13th instant, in the ship Arkansas for New 
Orleans, having in charge 87 recruits, destined for Fort Jesup. 

—— 08 @ Or 
THE SILK MANUFACTURE. 
From the Globe. 

We take great pleasure in publishing the following corres- 
pondence. The subject to which it relates, the culture and 
manufacture of silk,is one of immense importance to this 
country. We understand that the president, at the time men- 
tioned in bis letter, with the vice president and other gentle- 
men, visited Mr. Gay’s machinery, and all expressed them- 
selves highly gratified with the exhibition. 

Washington, Jan, 23, 1835. 
To Andrew Jackson, president of the United States: 

Sir: Though I have not the bonor of a personal acquaintance, 
from your known interest in every thing that has a tendency to 
develop the resources, or extend the industry of this country, 
I have taken the liberty to address you, for the purpose of stal- 
ing the business in which I now am, and for some years pas!, 
have been engaged. 

I am employed in the culture and manufacture of silk; and 
to show you the perfection to which this manufacture has been 
brought, I send you apiece made by me from cocoons, pro 
eured by my own labor and industry. This, 1 pray you, to ac- 
cept, and to dispose of in a way the most agreeable to you. 

If, however, it would not be inconvenient to you, L cannot 
now withhold an expression of the gratification which [ would 
receive in knowing that the chief magistrate of the only Iree 
government on the globe, was clad in part,in an article the 
growth and manufacture of our country, and for which ov! 
fellow citizens pay annually, to foreign countries millions of 
dollars. 

In one of the rooms of the capitol, I have in full operation 
the improved machinery, showing the whole process of matt: 
facturing silk, from the cocoon to the finished fabric in We 
loom. And if you could spare me but a few moments of your 
valuable time, | would take great pleasure in exhibiting to yo" 
the same. 

With great respect, | have the honor to be, your very humble 
servant, GAMALIEL GAY. 


Washington, Jan. 26, 1835. 

Str: I received with much satisfaction, the specimen of silk 
manufacture you had the goodness to send me, with your let 
It is certainly one of the best fabrics 


ter of the 23d instant. 
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———— 
ofthe kind that I have seen, and, a successful development of 
one of the resources of our country, reflects honor upon your 
skill and exertions. . t 

It will give me great pleasure to examine the machinery you 
employ im the manufacture of this article, and for this purpose, 
beg leave to name 12 o’clock on Saturday next, if not incon- 
yenient to you, as the hour when I shall wait upon you. iam, 
very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ANDREW JACKSON, 

Mr. Gamaliel Gay. 

We have some specimens of the work of Mr. Gay. They 
are beautiful, and deserving of the highest praise. ) 
THE SILK CULTURE. 

The following letter, written by the venerable judge Spencer, 
of New York, relates to a subject of growing importance to the 

eople of this country, and one for which the same eminent 
and entightened citizen labored, though unsuccessfully, to ob- 
tain the fostering aid of the government when his state had the 
ponor of being represented by him in congress. 

Culture and manufacture of silk. 
Albany, April 7, 1835. 
To Samuel M. Hopkins, esq. Geneva, Ontario county: 

From a long acquaintance, and, as I believe, a reciprocal 
esteem and friendship, | have thought that I could not better 
employ a leisure hour, than in addressing you on a topic which 
I regard as of high importance to our fellow citizens. You 
will not suspect me of insincerity or flattery, when I assure 
you that [ know no man, whom I believe to have more en- 
lightened views, Or more ardent patriotism than you. Hence 
the propriety of my selecting you as a correspondent on the in- 
teresting subject which I proceed to state. 

Since 1830 my attention has been drawn to the consideration 
of the culture of silk in this country, and particularly in this 
state. I am perfectly satisfied that no agricultural pursuit will 
bear any comparison with the culture of silk as regards profit. 
Lshould not want a better income than the clear profits of an 
orchard of the white mulberry trees, of twenty acres, at ten 
years old. The clear net profits of such an estate would not 
fall short af from $3,000 to 85,000 annually; and this profit 
would go on increasing with the growth and productiveness of 
the trees. 

You have seen a communication made by me to the com- 
missioners appointed by the governor, to examine into the 
economy, government, and discipline of the state prisons, 
which has been published, not, however, extensively. It con- 
tains some matter irrelevant to the culture of silk, and omits 
some things interesting to those who may embark in the enter 
prise. You must have observed, as a statist, that our annual 
import of silk amounts to the value of $10,000,000, aud will in 
crease with our wealth and population. The amount far ex- 
ceeds the value of all our bread stuffs exported. This conside- 
ration ought to excite us to the inquiry, whether such a drain 
from the resources of the country cannot be prevented, a new 
source of industry be opened, which shall in a short period 
supply our own wants, and enable us to become exporters of 
either raw silk, or silk fabrics. 

I consider it as a fact demonstrated, that our soil and climate 
isgenial to the growth of the mulberry tree, and the culture of 
silk. Trees of this description are already growing and flou- 
rishing in various parts of the state, and I presume that the 
portion of this state from Skeneatales to Lake Erie, is peculiar- 
ly adapted to the mulberry, from the fact that the most delicate 
fruit trees come to great perfection within that region. Since 
1760, the silk worm has been reared in Windham county, 
Connecticut, which is about the latitude of Albany. The cul 
ture of silk has been successfully prosecuted in that county, 
and it has reached to a large amount. The following is an ex- 
tract from the Daily Advertiser of the 15th instant: 

“American silk. Raw silk, we learn from the Burlington 
Free Press, has been produced this year in Mansfield, Connec- 
ticut, to the amount of over $60,000. The county of Wind- 
ham, Connecticut, produces five tons of silk annually, valued 
at $500,000, and if reeled would be worth double that sum.” 
Ifthis be true, and that it is substantially true [ fully believe, 
the question is settled that the soil and climate of this state 
is genial to the cultare of silk. It settles also another question, 
mn itis much the most profitable business that can be under- 
aken. 

_We have the testimony of Mr. D’Homergue, a man born at 
Nimes, in France, and brought np from infancy to the reeling 
and manufacture of silk, and who came to this country on the 
recommendation of the late James Brown, then minister in 

aris, who asserts in his essays that he was surprised to find 
the American silk superior in quality, and in quantity yielded 

y the cocoons, to any he ever saw. But, my dear sir, could 
you have seen specimens of American silk exhibited in this 
city a few days since, manufactured by Mr. Gay, all donbt 
would be removed. These specimens were pronounced by the 
many who saw them to be equal, if not superior, to any silk 
which had ever been seen here. 

Now, sir, what are the impediments to he overcome, in in- 
troducing the culture of silk extensively in this state? And 
here let me observe that there is no danger of overdoing the 
business; there will always be a demand in England for all we 
fan raise beyond supplying our own wants; where, from the 
— of the climate, or other causes, the silk worm is not 

are . 


ground, as a nursery in which to sow the seeds. 
ed that one ounce of seed, properly sown, after the ground is 
thoroughly ploughed, or dug and harrowed, or raked and sown, 
in drills, at about three feet apart, will give about five thousand 
young trees, 
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It is necessary to devote a small space of good and fertile 
It is comput- 


They require to be kept free from weeds, and 
injury from cattle. Attwo years of age they are generally fit 
for placing in an orchard at the distance of from seven to twelve 
feet, at right angles—and here the labor of man terminates. 
Allthe subsequent culture may be conducted by women and 
children. They pluck the leaves, and feed and tend the worms 
until the cocoons are formed; so that you perceive the culture 
of silk detracts nothing from agriculture. 

The greatest embarrassment hitherto has been the extractin 
er reeling the silk from the cocoons. The reels of France an 
Italy, and indeed of all parts of the world, receive the thread, 
which consists of the fibres of several cocoons, according to 
the requirement of the fabric to be made, in skeins, which 
must be spooled before it can be twisted. Two of our country- 
men, Mesers. Gay and Mosely, have invented a reel which re- 
ceives the thread on spools, and thus the labor and wastage of 
the old process is avoided. Mr. Gay assures me that an in- 
genious woman can be taught, in a short time, to reel, on his 
reel, with great perfection. A great advantage of reeling on to 
spools consists In its safe and easy carriage any distance with- 
outinjury. We have, therefore, surmounted the most difficult 
process in the whole operation. 

These gentlemen have also employed the several machines 
in use in France and England in the manufacture, so that it 
will require but a comparatively small capital to establish ma- 
nufactories of silk in this country. 

When we consider how admirably adapted to silk are our 
county poor house establishments; how the wants of the poor 
may be mitigated by inducing them also to enter on the culture, 
by obtaining leaves of the mulberry from their rich neighbors; 
how the middle classes of society may improve their condition 
by entering on the culture of silk; I feel, | confess, a strong de- 
sire to be able to persuade people to lose no time in laying the 
foundation of their culture by immediately setting about it in 
earnest, and not to let any thing hinder them from sowing the 
mulberry in the manner indicated this spring. 

The morusalba, or white mulberry, [ am satisfied is the most 
proper for making the best silk; the purple mulberry, which is 
indigenous to some parts of our country, although it will make 
silk, vetitis not of as good a quality. The morus multicaulis, 
or Chinese mulberry has recently been introduced into this 
country, but itis apprehended that it will not withstand our 
Vigorous winters; and asthe common mulberry will withstand 
them, and make excellent silk, | should not recommend the 
propagation of the Chinese. 

I forbear saying any thing on the mode of rearing the worm. 
I am satisfied that it does not require the care and pains to rear 
it in this country, which the precepts of count Dandalo would 
imply. In due time instructions will be given level to every 
capacity. May i not count on your co-operation in this most 
important subject. With sincere respect and esteem, yours, 
A. SPENCER. 





Tue Sitk Cuttorist. We have seen the first number of a 
paper under this title, published at Hartford. It is in the quar- 
to form, of the size of the New England Farmer, to be issued 
monthly, and conducted by the executive committee of the 
Hartford county Silk society. 

We have selected (says a Boston journal) from this pa- 
per the following articles, chiefly forthe purpose of informing 
our readers in this and other states what Connecticut is doing 
to promote and encourage the American System. 

Native mulberry. The native, or black mulberry, grows spon- 
taneously in the wilds of some of the southern and western 
states, and, though they grow luxuriantly and to a great size 
and are covered with foliage, yet they are worthless for feeding 
silk worms. The worms will eat the leaves and thrive upon 
them, but the silk they make is of a very inferior quality. The 
cocoons made from the wild mulberry are beautiful, and, by an 
inexperienced manufacturer, would be pronounced te be very 
superior. Even Mr. D’Homergue,a young Frenchman and the 
son of an eminent silk manufacturer at Nimes, in Languedoc, 
on the first examination, considered them preferable to those 
from the white mulberry. Ona further examination, however, 
he decided that silk, of a merchantable quality, could not be 
reeled from them. 
the white or Italian mulberry engrafted into wild mulberry 
stocks would produce a tree of hardier growth, and less liable 
to perish by cold, and other vicissitudes of atmosphere. He 
also thinks it would accelerate their growth. 

Product and profit of a silk crop. The following is the state- 
ment of M. Carrier referred to in the statement of Mr. Harvey 
Clark, of Mansfield, and which he thinks is not exaggerated. 
M. Carrier is a silk culturist in the department of Aveyron, in 
France, and the statement is a part of a communication to M, 
Bonafous, director of the royal garden at Turin. As the account 


| is stated in French weights, measures and Coins, and as we 


may hereafter have frequent occasions to advert to them, we 
say once for all, that a kilogram is two pounds, two ounces and 
four grains avoirdupois; the france is 183 cents; the c. (centime) 
one-hundredth part of a franc, and the half hectare about 1¢ 
English acres. The land from which the crop was obtained 


He is of opinion, however, that seions of 
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was rather less than a half hectare, and the trees, on an aver- 
age, eight years old. ‘The crop was raised in 1833. 

The following is the statement of the net profit after deduct- 
ing all expenses for management and filature: 
29 1-5 kilograms white silk at 63 francs the kilogram 1,830f. 60c. 
2 11-12 inferior silk at 18 francs the kilogram 14 95 








1,845f. 55c. 


Deduct for portage..........ccsccccccscccscccees 16 00 





1,829f. 55c. 
115 00 


Value of the different remains, coming from the re- 
mains of the filatures used at my house 





EE Teer TS) a rn 
For the expense of management 171f. 75 
For the filature, reeling, &c. 263 85 


1,944f. 55c. 


435f. 60c. 





USAe ae Aaecekescecdds dapeccsses cdscvosccses §=RORR. CBs. 
If the reader will take the trouble to reduce the statement to 
our weight, measure and currency, he will find that the product 
of one and a quarter acres was 69} Ibs. and the amount of sales 
350 25, being about $5 per pound. The net profit, also, after 
educting all expenses, will be found to be $290 44—egnual to 
$232 32 an English acre. These facts are worth volumes of 
theory, and when taken in connexion with the fact that the 
United States furnish facilities for making silk, which are not 
enjoyed in France, cannot fail of satisfying the most cautious 


agriculturist of the certain success of this important branch of 
rural economy. 


From the Hartford *‘ Silk Culturist.””,. Mr. Clark is the pro- 
prietor of two acres of land in Mansfield, of which about half 
an acre is covered with mulberry trees. He has made annually 
from these trees about thirty-five lbs. of raw silk, which for the 
last year or two has been reeled in the improved method. ‘The 
leaves have usually been gathered and the worims fed for the 
first three weeks by Mrs. Clark and a young woman who lives 
in the family. Atter the first three weeks, Mr. Clark also de- 
votes himself entirely to the business. The silk has been reel 
ed exclusively by Mrs. Clark and the young woman above al- 
luded to, at the rate of about one pound and a halfaday. Dur- 
ing the whole silk season they have also had the care of a fami- 
ly of eight small children. Mr. Clark has sold his raw silk this 
year at four dollars per Ib. and has also received a premium of 
50 cents per Ib. from the state treasury. We have reason to 
believe that the same silk might have been sold at Lyons, or to 
silk merchants at New York, for five dollars perlb. Mr. Clark’s 
mulberry trees are forty or fifty years old, and of a large size. 
They have been manured and cultivated with great care for the 
last fifteen years. Mr. Clark thinks that an acre of land cover- 
ed with trees equal to those ou his land will yield about 70 Ibs. 
of silk a year. His silk house, or cocooury, is fifty feet long and 
sixteen feet wide, and one story or about eight or ten feet high, 
not lathed or plastered, aud may have cost $150 or $200. He 
has never had occasion to warm his cocoonry, as is practised 
in Italy and France; indeed, this has never been done by any 
of the silk growers at Mansfield. Mr. Clark informs us, that in 
the silk factory in Mansfield reels are now propelled by water 

ower. A very small amount of power answers the purpose. 

mproved reels are now made by several mechanics who live 
either at Mausfield or in the vicinity. Mr. Clark states that his 
mulberry trees have been greatly improved by careful cultiva- 
tion. 


From the Northampton Courier. Mr. Samuel Whitmarsh is 
erecting an edifice of two hundred feet in length, east of his 
house on Fort Hill, as a silk house and cocoonry. The plan of 
it is original and promises the best results. The worms, while 
feeding, are now laid out upon boards and benches, by those who 
rear them, covered with mulberry leaves, and when for health 
and cleanliness they are required to be moved, it all must be 
dune separately. 

Mr. Whitmarsh’s building is intersected by alleys, and on 
each side tiers of sliding frames or drawers rise from the floor 
upward. These frames are covered with lattice work of twine. 
The top one is laid over with leaves upon which the worms 
feed. The second frame, about an inch and a half below, is 
covered with strong paper or coarse cotton. All the stems of 
the leaves or offal from the worm fall from the lattice work 
above upon this draw, and when the usual time for cleaning 
them comes, instead of lifling each separately, it is only requi- 
> to remove the lower draw and the cleansing is accomplish- 
ed. 

The leaf of the Chinese mulberry, which Mr. W. will use, is 
so tender that the worm will devour it all. Sometimes they 
will fall from the lattice work above upon the paper draw be- 
low. In that case, when a new supply of leaves is laid on 
above, the worms at once ascend, as the distance is not too 
great between them, to prevent their reaching above. This is 
a great and important change introduced into the method of 
feeding and cleanliness, saving time and promoting the health 
of the worms. 

Another great improvement to be introduced by Mr. Whit- 
marsh, is the aid given the worms in winding their cocoons, 
Now, when the worms have terminated their feeding, easily 
known by their movements, branches of trees and bushes are 
laid over or suspended above them, and among which the pro 





cess of winding is carried on. Consequently, they are Minch 
entangled, lost to sight, a great deal of labor and silk lost jy, me 
curing themselves, and altogether an awkward method of sey. 
rating the cocoons for use from the bushes. 

He proposes, when the worms are ready to wind, to transfer 
them to upright frames, with twine lattice work, standing about 
an inch and a halfapart. The worms will reach over from Ohe 
frame to the other, fasten themselves at each extremity, anq 
then in a small compass, envelop themselves in their cocuoys 
Every thing is then clean and compact, and after they have 
finished winding, the frames in pairs can be put away compac, 
ly, and when wanted for use, the cocoons easily taken off. [). 
building is well contrived for ventilation and the reeling hy 
steam power will be carried on in the same edifice. He inten, 
to feed a million of worms this summer and reel four or five 
hundred pounds of silk. 


Sepa. 


The state of Connecticut gives a bounty of one dollar 
for every hundred mulberry trees, properly planted, aiq 
cultivated, until they are five years old; and also fifiy 
cents for every pound of silk reeled ‘‘in the present in. 
proved mode,” 


The “Exchange bank,” in Connecticut, is bound to 
furnish every county in the state, applying therefor, wit) 
8 lbs. of mulberry seed, and also with eggs of the silk 
worm not exceeding 100,000—one reel for the purpose 
of reeling the silk, and a person capable of teaching the 
art and mystery of raising the mulberry, reeling the silk, 
&c.—all for the first five years after the formation of q 
county society. 

A Middletown, Con. paper speaking of the **Silk Cul- 
turist,”? says— 

**The culture of silk has excited such a general interest in 
Connecticut, that a work of this description was much wanted, 
and we cannot doubt that it will be liberally supported. The 
encouragement extended to this business by our legislature, at- 
tracted attention to it in the first place, and the diffusion of facts 
among the farmers now, is all that is necessary to insure its 
successful prosecution. It is stated by Mr. Clark, a silk grower 
in Mansfield, as a fact derived from his own experience, that an 
acre of full grown mulberry trees, properly cultivated, will yield 
tvliage enough to produce 70 pounds of raw silk per year. At 
the lowest price, $4 50 per Ib. the gross product is $315—from 
this deduct one-third, which is deemed amply sufficient to co- 
ver ail expenses, and there remains $210, as the net profit of an 
aere. Mr. C. is a man of respectability and veracity, and there 
is no reason to question the accuracy of his statement. If there 
is any branch of agriculture carried on in this section of the 
country at such a profit, or any thing near it, we bave yetto 
learn the fact. In Wethersfield some of the most fertile and 
best cultivated onion fields yield a net profit of $100 per acre; 


but most crops raised by our farmers realize to the growera 
much smaller sum.’? 


A letter from Washington, published in the ’bany 
Argus, says— 

“The only question then is, whether we can engage in the 
manufacture, relying temporarily for a partial supply of the raw 
material from abroad. This question, I think, is fully answer- 
ed by the experiment already made by Mr. Gay, in his manu- 
factory at Providence.* He has used silk imported from Can- 
ton, aud produced fabrics which are pronounced by competent 
judges to be superior to the same kind of goods of foreign ma- 
nufacture; and he avers they can be thus made at a fair profit. 
Why ther shall we not start the manufacture as well as the 
culture? England has introduced the manufacture of silk at 
greatexpense. The peculiarity of her climate does not permit 
the culture of it. It has become one of the most important 
branches of her national industry. Several years since it wis 
estimated that England paid for raw silk from abroad, about 
39,000,000. The amount at this time is probably much greater. 
France, too, although her climate enablea her to grow silk toa 
great extent, imports the raw material to an amount exceeding 
$20,000,000. If American ingenuity can attain the art of mann- 
facturing silk, it would seem that there ought to be no obstac!e 
to our eugaging in it. Mr. Gay claims to have made material 
improvements in the machinery for reeling as well as weaving. 
He is about taking out patents for those improvements.”’ 


Raw silk, we learn from the Burlington Free Press, has beet 
produced this vear in Mansfield, Connecticut, to the amount ©! 
over 260,000. The county of Windham, Connecticut, produces 
5 tons of silk annually, valued at $500,000, and if reeled woud 
be worth double thatsum. The same paper seems to think the 
cultivation of silk in Vermont would prove fall as, if not more, 
valuable than wool; and adds, that the Yankees, by their inge- 
nuity, have made more improvements in the raising of the 
worms, and simplification of machinery for reeling and maru- 
facturing silk, in twenty years, than Europe in five centurics 
The seed is cheap, and he advises every farmer to sow an ounce 
of it in the spring. A society has been formed in Hartford, 
Connecticut, to introduce and extend the knowledge of silk ma 
nufactures, the growth of the worm, &c. 








*A similar establishment iz erccting at Poughkeepsie. . 
2D. ECG. 
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A mechanic in Northampton, Massachusetts, has invented a 
most ingenious machine for reeling, spinning or twisting silk, 
applicable to domestic purposes, and to horse and water power. 
‘,e Courier of that town says—‘‘By this machine, the silk is 


size wanted, spun, double and twisted, placed on quills, reeled 
or wound into balls, by one and the same operation—ready 
made into twist or sewing silk, or for coloring and weaving. 
The space occupied by the machine is only about five feet from 
the cocoon to the completion into silk finished.” 


The first experiments of raising silk in America were 
made in Virginia as early as 1622, and in 1732 attempts 
were made in South Carolina and Georgia to manufac- 
wre silk, encouraged by the British government—but 
were finally abandoned, the slaves being thought incapa- 
ble of attending to the business. It was carried on toa 
considerable extent in Connecticut, some years ago; and 
in 1812-13 a mulberry orchard was planted in Cayuga 
county, New York—also at various other places, the most 
of which have declined, the difficulties encountered in 
the reeling being a general objection; which the inven- 
tions of Messrs. Gay and Mosely are *‘not only calculated 
to obviate, but which will facilitate the operation to a de- 
eree not hitherto equalled.”? Others have, also, invented 
very important machines—instance, at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, as above stated. 


The white mulberry is also a valuable tree for other 
purposes. ‘There isa fine growth of them at Poughkeep- 
sie. 


A Philadelphia paper states, on the authority of a dis- 
course before the American institute, that there is ‘‘an- 
nually consumed in the United States more si/k than all 
the wheat, corn, rye, oats, flaxseed, biscuit, potatoes and 
hops, Which are exported, will pay for, by nearly two 
millions of dollars! Think of this, ladies, and beware 
how you extend the dimensions of your sleeves, or we 
shall be compelled to add cotton to the appalling list. 


Speaking of the cultivation and preparation of silk, the 
‘Geneva Farmer” observes— 

“There is nothing that appears so well calculated to supply 
the place of the “spinning wheel,’ rendered useless by the 
“spinning jenny,’ as the preparation and manufacture of silk, 
and nothing that equals it for beauty and durability as wearing 
apparel. Young ladiee who promote the culture of this valua- 
ble article, will be entitled to all the praise awarded to her 
whose hands wrought *‘wool and flax,”? and whose household 
was clothed in fine linen, and her‘‘husband known when he 
took his seat among the elders of the land.’? The time ts not 
distant when the lack of this part of domestic industry will be 
considered an evidence of a perverted taste, and the want of 
moral refinement. We would therefore urge the speedy adop- 
tion of measures for the prosecution of this branch of domestic 
industry, satisfied as we are that in so doing, we propose no- 
thing but what is in accordance with the substantial interests 
of the agricultural community.’? 


A New York paper says— 
_ Many plantations of the mulberry exist in New England, and 
in some towns the silk manufactory has been carried on by in- 
dividuals in a domestic way, and especially by some of our in- 
dustrious Yankee girls, with great profit. 

There is no manner of doubt, but that the cultivation 
and manufacture of silk will become a great business in 
the U, States, and that Messrs. Gay and Mosely’s im- 
provements in the reeling, will be a chief agent in it. It 
isa beautiful employment for females, many of whom 
have realized fortunes by it—and will supply farmers’ 
daughters with all else that they need, in the way of 
clothing or ornament, even though it be made an amuse- 
ment, and to fill up only their spare time. We rejoice 
in this prospect—when we consider that it will be render- 
eda matter of profit, for it is pleasant, indeed, to furnish 
new employments for females—who, on various accounts, 
cannot go into the factories to labor; and the silk, nearly 
ready for the loom, may be prepared at home. The at- 


land to produce the mulberry—and the spare time in fa- 
milies, (except in the brief season of the worms, while 
growing), will produce more gold in one year than all 
the mints of the United States can coin in two, large as 
the noise is that is made about their workings!! 


LEATHER. 

The tanning of leather, and the manufacture of the articles 
in which it is principally used, are among the most important 
in this country, ranking third, if not second, in point of import- 
ance. 
In the year 1831, congress directed the secretary of the trea- 
sury to procure returns of the manufactures in the severaf 
states, which was accordingly done, and the report was printed 
in 1833, for the use of members of congress. Of these returns, 
that from Massachusetts is the most full and satisfactory, and 
does great credit to the gentlemen who composed that commis- 
sion. 
The following is an abstract of the annual value of leather 
tanned, and shoes and harness manufactured in Massachusetts, 
according to this return: 

Leather, tanned,........0eceeee cece eee 0d; 204,986 
TS .th66neee0e08ee cngeeceneseseneds sen 
187,300 


BEOSMOGE so ccc wees cece ccccccccccesceccses 
$10,852,879 
This does not include leather used for carriages, trunks, &c. 
no clue to which could be bad from the return, but which, if 
included, would probably increase the amount to over eleven 
millions. 
Mr. Pitkin, in his ‘Statistics of the United States,’? just pub- 
lished, says: **The quantity of sole leather consumed in the U, 
States iz estimated at 32 millions of pounds, (which, at 20 cents 
per Ib. is $6,400,000). The total annual value of the manu- 
facture of this article in the United States, must in some mea- 
sure be conjectural. Itis believed that it cannot be less than 
from 40 to 45 millions of dollars. This estimate cannot be 
deemed too high, when it is considered that the value of boots 
and shoes alone for fourteen millions of people must be from 28 
to 34,000,000 dollars a year, allowing to each person for boots 
and shoes from two to two and a half dollars a year. The 
whole value of the manufacture of leather in Great Britain, with 
a population of 16,000,000, is esteemed by Mr. McCulloch at 
£ 12,500,000, or about $60,000,000.’ { Bost. Advertiser. 
—— = © Otere— 

BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS—CANADA, 
In the British house of commons, on the 9th ultimo, the 
affairs of Canada were the subject of a long and earnest debate, 
in the course of which the following remarks were made: Mr, 
Robinson said— 
‘‘An honorable and learned gentleman, however, told them 
that the Canadian party would never be satisfied unless they 
had an effective legislative council. That might or might not 
be a proper thing to introduce into the colonies, but such an 
experiment would be a complete departure from all the prinei- 
ples of British legislation by which the colonies had hitherto 
been governed. It was said they would rebel if the whole of 
their demands were not conceded, being backed by 13,000,000 
of sturdy republicans in their neighborhood; but with all his ae- 
quaintance with the colonies he must be permitted to say that 
such was the opinion of only the most wild and visionary of 
mankind.’? 

Mr. Roebuck 

‘‘Maintained that the feeling and disposition of the people in 
Canada was now perfectly analogous to those of the Americans 
in 1774; and he contended that the man who came honorably 
forward and stated the facts was the person who was render- 
ing better service to the country than one who would disguise 
the danger, who would misrepresent the circumstances of the 
case, and lull the government into a fata! security.”’ 

Sir Robert Peel said— 

“The honorable gentleman had told the house that unless 
every one of the demands of the petitioners were acceded to, 
they would rebel, and he followed up that by enlarging upon 
the friendly feelings entertained towards this country by the 
thirteen millions of inhabitants of the United States, telling 
them that the old jealousies of the American people had disap- 
peared—that between them and us nothing but reciprocal good 
feeling prevailed—thbat, in a word, these two great countries 
were on the best possible terms, but that, nevertheless, if there 
should be a breach between this country and the Canadas, the 
United States would interfere in a manner hostile to England. 
Now, he would gladly learn whether the great country to which 
allusion was made had authorised the honorable gentleman to 




















tendanee on the worms does not last long—and the reel- 
lng may be done at any time desired. The ‘*Yankee 
girls” already furnish a supply of hats and bonnets of 
Straw, worth sia or seven millions of dollars a year—and 
Will soon equal that large amount in silk, and will do 
much to enrich themselves and benefit their country. 
We do not know the amount of its value, as grown in 
Connecticut—but think that it is between one and two 
millions of dollars, per annum! and it must be worth a 
great deal more, when the whole of it is properly pre- 








state in his place in parliament, that in the event of a resort to 
arms the United States would join the rebel inhabitants of our 
colonial possessions? He believed that no such statement had 
been authorised. Ifthe Canadian people, or any part of them, 
put forth any menaces, or made any rebellious declarations, 
he made no counter declarations; the government of this coun- 
try would still do justice, and the indiscreet menaces of others 
would only have the effect of raising up public opinion more 
strongly on their side; and that every fresh act of injustice, 
every fresh ebullition of intemperance, would recoil upon their 
authors, and give new strength to the government which dis- 
regarded those menaces, despite of which they were resolved 








pared for the loom. 


It requires but a small quantity of | to proceed. 


(Hear).”? 
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SENATOR HENDRICKS. 

The following is a passage of the circular of Mr. Hendricks 
to his constitaents. 

“There are in this report (on executive patronage) some cu- 
rious and startling facts. ‘The number of those dependent ina 
greater or less degree on the treasury of the United States, are 
stated to exceed 100,000; almost double the number so depen- 
dent ten years ago. And the current expenditures of the go- 
vernment are stated to have been in 1833 much greater than the 
current expenditures of 1825. 

“This report, and the measures by way of remedy proposed, 
have produced animated discussions, but do not promise to be 
productive of any practical result. ‘The subject will probably 
be exhausted in ministering food to party appetite. Should the 
revenue in coming years be found greatly to exceed the wants 
of the government, the tariff will, or ought to be, so modified as 
to protect the manufactures of the country, and let articles not 
manufactured in the Country come in duty free; thas diminish- 
ing to the amount necessary for the current expenditures. 

**But in this regulation, it is to be hoped thatsome permanent 
beneficial arrangement will be made for the internal improve- 
ment of the country, in its roads, rivers and canals. And it is 
reasonable, too, to hope, though there does not appear much 
foundation for such hope, that, under such circumstances, 
when we have more revenue than we know what to do with, 
and when the difficulty is not, how we shall raise revenue, but 
how we shall diminish it, we shall obtain for the new states 
some favorable regulation on the subject of the public lands. 

**To an unbiassed reader of the constitution, one unlearned 
in the various constructions of that instrument, it would cer- 
tainly appear strange that with an overflowing treasury, and 
one difficult to diminish, there should be hesitation, or difficul- 
ty, with any class of politicians, on the subject of internal im- 
provements, which all admit the value of, and which the states, 
however destitute of means, are proseculing with energy and 
zeal,”? 


— OO Sten e— 
AN ACT RELATIVE TO BANKS. 

Secrion 1. Be it enacted by the senate and house of represen- 
tatives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in general assem- 
bly met, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the same, 
That the several banks in this commonwealth, now subject by 
law to the payment of tax on their dividends, shall hereafter 
pay into the treasury of this commonwealth, in the manner 
now directed by law, eight per cent. on all dividends which do 
not exceed six per cent. per annum—on dividends exceeding 
six percent. and not exceeding seven per cent. per annum, a 
tax of nine per cent. on such dividends; and on dividends ex- 
ceeding seven per cent. per annum, and not exceeding eight per 
cent. the said banks shall pay a tax of ten per cent. and on di- 
vidends exceeding eight per cent. per annum, such bank shall 
pay a tax of eleven per cent. provided the same shall not be ap- 
plied to banks that have paid a bonus of five per cent. for their 
charters. [{ Passed.] 


= +B Stee 
IN COMMON COUNCIL, MARCH 30, 1835. 
Pursuant to notice given oun Monday last, Mr. Coltman sub- 
mitted the following paper, which was read and entered upon 
the journal, RICHARD BARRY, secretary. 
Washington city, March 23, 1835. 
The undersigned considers it due, not only to himself, but to 
those whom he represents, and who have honored bim with 
their confidence, to protest, as he now most solemuly does, 
against the right of the common council to institute any inves- 
tigation or inquiry into the conduct of any member of the board 
in relation to any matter whatsoever not arising out of the du- 
ties of a member of the council as such, and entirely discon- 
nected with his official connexion with the common council of 
the city of Washington. 


The common council of the city of Washington owe their ex- 
istence to an act of congress, passed May 15th, 1820, entitled 
*‘an_act to incorporate the inhabitants of the city of Washing- 
ton, and to repeal all other acts heretofore passed for that pur- 
pose;’’—by the second section of which act itis declared that 
the inhabitants of the city of Washington shall continue to be 
a body politic and corporate, by the name of the ‘mayor, board 
of aldermen, and board of common council of the city of Wash. 
ington.”? And by the 4th section, amongst other powers vest- 
ed in and granted to the two boards, is the following: ‘*Each 
board shall appoint its own president, who shall preside during 
its sessions, and who shall be entitled to vote on all questions; 
they shall settle their rules of proceedings, appoint their own 
officers, regulate their respective compensations, and remove 
them at pleasure. And may, with the concurrence of three- 

fourths of the whole, erpel any member for disorderly behaviour 
and malconduct in office.”’ 

The clear and obvious meaning and intention of this latter 
clause, was to confine the powers of either board to expel any 
member, to the two causes named in the law, namely, ‘‘disor- 
derly behaviour, or malconduct in office,’? and not to give to 
either board a general supervising power over the private mo- 
ral or political conduct of any member: for the first he can only 
be held amenable to the laws of his country, for the other, to 
his own judgment and conscience. Now under a law granting 
the power to the board of common council, to “expel any 
member for disorderly behaviour or malconduct in office,’* the 


——= 


undersigned cannot admit, that the board have any ower to 
investigate or inquire into the conduct or behaviour o any on 

ofits members, unless that conduct or behaviour be ins€ parab| 

connected with his office, as a member of the common Peon 
cil. Were ft otherwise, the great and fundamental principle of 
civil liberty, the right of being informed of the nature of the a. 
cusations against him, a speedy and impartial trial by a jury of 
his peers, the right of being confronted with the Witnesses 
against him, to have compulsatory process for obtaining wi. 
nesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel in pig 
defence, would be entirely subverted, and by becoming a mem. 
ber of the board of aldermen or board of common council, wou)4 
make himself responsible to a tribunal judicially unknown to 

and not recognized by the laws of his country. . 

In the case now before the common council, it is not pre. 
tended, that in his official capacity as a member of the boar 
the undersigned has been guilty of disorderly behaviour, or mal. 
conduct in office, and for no other purpose have the board of 
common council any power to expel any member. 

And yet, in the face of this law, by which their powers are 
declared, and from which they derive their existence, the board 
of common council undertake, upon a preamble and resolution 
introduced by one of its members, to appoint a committee {oy 
the purpose of investigating the conduct of another member of 
the same board in relation to a matter with which, as a mem. 
ber of the common council, he never has had any thing to do, 
By the 4th section of the act of incorporation, it is declared, 
that the board of common council shall consist of three mem- 
bers, to be resident in, and chosen from each ward, by the 
qualified voters therein. Suppose the qualified voters of any 
ward in the city chose to elect an individual as a member (he 
having all the legal qualifications) of the board of common 
council, whom that board may consider either incompetent to 
discharge the duties or naworthy ihe trust reposed in him, and 
that individual should be guilty of no disorderly behaviour or 
matconduct in office—trom what source does the board of com- 
mon council derive the authority to expel that member, no 
matter how incompetent or unworthy he may be? 

The only power granted by the act of incorporation to the 
board of common council over the members of the board is, 
‘with the concurrence of three fourths of the whole, to expel any 
mem ber for disorderly behaviour or malconduct in office’’—no pu- 
nishment of any member other than that of expulsion being au- 
thorised by the act of incorporation. The undersigned pro- 
tests against the right of the board, in their official capacity, to 
reprimand or censure him; nevertheless, the undersigned, con- 
scious of the rectitude of his motives, and the honesty of his 
purposes, and fully sensible of the responsibility of every indi- 
vidual in society to the opinion of the community in which he 
resides, was willing and anxious that the committee appointed 
by the board should proceed in the investigation of the subject 
submitted to them, provided they would confine themse)ves to 
the testimony, and not make the report of the committee of the 
senate of the United States upon the same subject, the basis 
upon which to form their action; but that the committee should 
take such evidence as might be adduced, and upon this testi- 
mony, and the testimony taken before the senate’s committee, 
to make areport. This proposition the undersigned made on 
the day appointed for the first meeting of the committee, toa 
part of the committee, but, to the utter astonishment of the nn- 
dersigned, the proposition was utterly disregarded by your 
committee, and no further information wage given by the com- 
mittee to him upon the subject of the investigation, until the 
report made by the committee was presented to the board. 
Your committee having thought proper to pursue this course, 
and the board having thought proper to adopt their report, the 
undersigned begs leave most respectfully to have this his pro- 
test entered upon the journal of the board. 

Cc. L. COLTMAN. 
+ @ @ Ot 
LAW OF NEW YORK. 
Pg to prohibit the circulation of small bills, passed March 

, . 

The people of the state of New York represented in senate and 
assembly, do enact as follows: 

§ 1. It shall not be lawful for any person or corporation to 
pay, give or offer in payment, or in any way circulate or attempt 
to circulate, as money, at any time after the first day of Sep- 
tember next, within this state, any bill, note or other evidence 
of debt, purporting to be issued by any body corporate, of a de- 
nomination less than two dollars; and it shall not be lawful for 
any person or corporation to pay, give or offer in payment, or 
in any way circulate or attempt to circulate as aforesaid, at any 
time after the first day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and thirty six, any such bil!, note or other evidence of debt of a 
denomination less than three dollars; nor shall any person oF 
corporation pay, give or offer in payment, or in any way circu- 
late or attempt to circulate, as aforesaid, at any time after the 
first day of September, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 
seven, any such bill, note or other evidence of debt, of a denomt- 
nation less than five dollars, or of a denomination between five 
dollars and ten dollars. 

§ 2. Any person offending against any of the provisions of the 
foregoing section, shall forfeit for every offence five times the 
nominal value of any such bill, note or other evidence of debt, 
to be recovered with costs of suit in the name and for the use 
of any person who shall sne for the same, and prosecute such 





suit to judgment in any court having cognizance thereof. 
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3, It shall not be lawful for any corporation having banking 
wers in this state, at any time after thirty days from the pas- 
sage of this act, to issue, or in any manner put in circulation, 
any note, DIT or Other evidence of debt, of any denomination 
jess than two dollars; and it shall not be lawful for any such 
corporation, at any time after the first day of September next, 
to issue OF in any manner put in circulation, any such bills, 
potes or other evidences of debt, of any denomination less than 
three dollars; and itshall not be lawful for any such corpora- 
tion, at any time after the first day of March, one thousand eight 
jundred and thirty-six, to issue, or in any manner put in Circu- 
jation, any such bills, notes or other evidences of debt, of a de- 
nomination less than five dollars: Nor shall it be lawful for any 
such corporation, at any time hereafter, to issue, or in any 
manner put in circulation, any such bills, notes or other evi- 
dences of debt, of a denomination between five dollars and ten 
ollars. 
. 4. Any such corporation violating the provisions of the fore- 
going section, shall forfeit one hundred dotiars for each bill is- 
sued Or put in circulation contrary thereto, to be recovered in 
the name and for the use of any person who may sue therefor; 
and the court of chancery may, by injunction, restrain such 
corporation and its officers from exercising any of its corporate 
rights, privileges or franchises, and from collecting and receiv- 
ing any debts or demands, and from paying out or in any way 
ansferring Or delivering to any person any of the moneys, pro- 
perty or effects of such corporation, until such court shall fur- 
ther order. 


5. Any person who shall purchase or take at a discount, 
any bill, note Or other evidence of debt, purporting to be issued 
by any banking corporation or body corporate, not chartered by 
the laws Of this state, and the circulation of which is prohibited 
by this act, shall, in addition to the forfeiture provided by the 
second section of this act, also forfeit for every such offence 
ihe sun of fifty dollars, to be recovered with costs, in the man- 
ner provided by said second section; and any incorporated 
company in this state, that shall, by its officers, agents or ser- 
vants, take or receive, in the course of its business, any such 


| bill, note or other evidence of debt, purporting to be issued by 


any corporation not chartered by the laws of this state, shall, 
on conviction thereof, forfeit its charter. 

§6. So much of the act entitled “‘an act to prohibit the cir- 
culation of bills of banks not chartered by the laws of this state, 
under the denomination of five dollars,”? passed April 20, 1830, 
as is inconsistent with this act, is hereby repealed. 

§7. The fifth and sixth sections of this act shall take effect 
on the first day of September next. 

Stale of New York, ) This bill having been approved and signed 
secretary’s office. by the governor of this state on the 3lst 

day of March, 1835, [ do hereby certify that the same became a 

law on that day. JOHN A. DIX, secretary of state. 
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FRAUDS IN LAND SALES. 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES—MARCH 3, 1835, 
Mr. Poinderter made the following report: 

The committee on public lands, to whom was referred sundry 
resolutions of the senate, instructing the said committee to 
inquire whether any fraudulent practices, to the injury of the 
public interest, had taken place in the sales of the public 
lands at public or private sale, by means of combinations or 
companies of individuals interdicting by unlawful means a 
fair competition between bidders for the public lands; and 
generally to inquire into the conduct of the officers of the U. 
States charged with superintending the sales of said lands, 
and of the agents appointed by the president of the United 
States to locate Indian reservations, under the treaties with 
the Creek, Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes of Indians; and 
into the frauds, if any, which may bave been committed in 
the purchase or sale of said reservations; which committee, 
and the chairman thereof, were authorised by the said reso- 
lutions to send for persons and papers, and grant commissions 
lo take the depositions of witnesses whose attendance could 
hot be had before the committee, have proceeded, as far as 
practicable, to execute the duties assigned to them by the se- 
nate, and beg leave to submit the following report, in part: 
hat the great extent of country over which the public lands 

are Spread, and the numerous districts into which it has been 

divided by law, for the convenience of the purchasers thereof at 
publie or private sale, rendered the investigations which the 
committee were instructed to make tedious and difficult, and in 
some Cases impracticable; but every thing has been done which 

Vigilance and industry could effect to overcome these obstacles, 

ind a volume of testimony has been obtained, which is herewith 

Presented to the senate, subject to such order as the senate 

may think proper to adopt in relation to it. It appears by the 

reports of the commissioners appointed to take depositions in 

Several land districts, that most of the persons who have been 

large purchasers of the public lands, in connexion with combi- 

Dations or companies of speculators, who were summoned to 

give testimony concerning the frauds practised by such compa- 

nies, have either declined or positively refused to appear be- 
fore the commissioners and testify. Hence the evidence is much 
more imperfect than it would have been if these persons could 
have been compelled to obey the summons issued under the 
authority of the senate. Many of the speculators were persons 
filling high offices in the states in which the public lands pur- 


influence, all of whom naturally united to render this mvesti- 
gation odious amoung the people; and in this manner influenced 
numerous Witnesses to refuse their testimony to facts within 
their knowledge, touching the matters into which the committee 
have been instructed to inquire. 

In some instances the Commissioners were threatened with 
personal violence, to deter them from the performance of their 
duties; and all who testified were denounced and put in fear by 
the powertul combinations whose conduct was the subject of 
scrutiny. In the district of lands subject to sale at Chocehuma, 
in Mississippi, the life of a person, acting a3 commissioner, was 
attempted; which however failed, and the assailant fell a vic- 
tim to his own rash act. The committee have adverted to these 
circumstances to show the causes which have produced the de- 
lays in closing the examination of the witnesses, and the means 
employed to preventa full development of the frauds which 
have so extensively prevailed in ce:tain quarters in the sales of 
the public lands, which have resulted to the great injury of the 
public interests, and of the poor emigrant who desired to pur- 
chase a home for bimself and family. The committee have 
withheld their report to the latest period of the session, in the 
hope that all the evidence might be received, to enable them to 
bring the investigation to a final determination; but in this they 
have been disappointed. 

Many of the Commissioners have not returned the depositions 
taken by them, and therefore the report must necessarily leave 
the subject open to the action of the next congress. The com- 
mittee do not propose to enter into a tedious detail of the evi- 
dence before them, as it will accompany their report, and may 
be read and understood by all who desire to intorm themselves 
of the frauds which it discloses. They will barely presenta 
summary of the general character of these frauds, and recom- 
mend such remedies as may seem to be best adapted to the cor- 
rection of them iu future. It appears to the committee that the 
present system of laws for the disposal of the lands of the U. 
States is fully adequate to the protection of the public interests 
and private rights; and the only medium through which frauds of 
any kind can be practised, is in the mal-administration of the 
laws by the officers who are intrusted with the superintendence 
of the sales of these lands. Thatall the mischiefs which have 
been so loudly complained of are to be traced to those whose 
duty it is to execute the laws, the volume of evidence now sub- 
mitted to the senate fully proves. The first step necessary to 
the success of every scheme of speculation in the public lands, 
is to corrupt the land officers, by a secret understanding be- 
tween the parties that they are to receive a certain proportion 
of the profits, and that point being gained, every difficulty to 
the consummation of their plan of operations may be removed, 
without the hazard of detection. 


These officers hold their commissions at the will of the presi- 
dent of the United States; and for causes such as have existed 
for several years past, and are believed now to exist, they ought 
in many districts to be removed from office; but the facility 
with which they may participate in frauds of the greatest enor- 
mity without detection, acting ostensibly under the name of 
another, and binding their associates to secrecy, and also the 
undue confidence often reposed ina political favorite or per- 
sonal! friend by the chief magistrate, too frequently protect offi- 
cers who violate the laws from punishment, and thereby the 
public interests sustain injuries to an extent which cannot be 
accurately estimated. All these things have occurred for the 
last three or four years in districts where the most atrocious 
and outrageous frauds have been committed, as will abundant- 
ly appear by the testimony which accompanies this report. No 
officer has been removed for these causes; but the moat guilty 
among them have been reappointed from time to time, until they 
have become bold and fearless in their course, well knowing 
how to retain their places and peculate on the public property. 
These defects are not in the law, but in its administration; and 
the remedy, ifany, must be found in future legislation, applica- 
ble to the existing state of things. 

The committee have received but little evidence of frauds 
committed or tolerated by the land offices north weet of the ri- 
ver Ohio. These may nevertheless exist; but as no strong re- 
presentations have been made on the subject, commissions for 
taking testimony have been sent only into the district of Zanes- 
ville, in Ohio. The evidence from that quarter shows a few 
cases of favoritism in the entry of lands at private sale; and, at 
one time, the practice pretty generally prevailed of making the 
land offices depositories of scrip, receivable in payment of the 
public lands, in which a system of speculation was carried on 
by the several registers and receivers, in a manner, and under 
, circumstances deserving the severest censure of the govern- 
ment and the people. The late register at Zanesville was most 
deeply implicated in these speculations and other mal practices, 
He was rebuked by the senate by the rejection of his nomination 
for reappointment; and, with this exception, it is believed that 
the sales of the public lands in Ohio, Indiana, Iliinois, Missou- 
ri, and the teritory of Michigan, are fairly made according to 
law. The states of Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, have 
been the principal theatre of speculations and frauds in buying 
up the public lands, and dividing the most enormous profits be- 
tween the members of the different companies of speculators. 
The committee refer to the depositions of numerous respecta- 
ble witnesses to attest the various ramifications of these specu- 
lations and frauds, and the means by which they have been car- 
ried into effect. That these depositions fall far short of the 








Chased by them are situated, and others possessing wealth and 


whole truth, on the subjects to which they reiate, the commit- 
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tee cannot doubt, from the refusal of the parties concerned to 
appear and testify before the commissioners, or to answer in- 
terrogatories. From Alabama, the testimony is yet incomplete, 
and much more may be expected prior to the next session of 
congress. It appears, however, that an organized band of spe- 
culators has been formed in that state, with a large capital, on 
which immense purchases have been made of the publie lands 
and Indian reservations in the tracts of country lately ceded to 
the United States by the Creek, Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes 
of Indians. The first proclamation of the president of the U. 
States for the sales of the lands acquired from the Creek In- 
dians, by the late treaty with that tribe, was promulgated only 
four weeks before the sales took place; and, consequently, the 
inhabitants of that country had no opportunity of procuring the 
necessary funds to purchase the small tracts of land which they 
had settled and cultivated; nor, indeed, did they know, witha 
few exceptions, when or where the sales took place. ° 

It appears from the testimony of Magruder, one of the 
commissioners for locating the Indian reservations in that 
country, that none but speculators attended those sales and 
made purchases, and that so great were the sacrifices made in 
the sales for the want of bidders, that a single section was bid 
off at about eight hundred dollars by the agent of a company, 
and sold off the next day for as many thousand dollars as it had 
cost the purchaser hundreds. This case is selected as an ex- 
ample of what had occurred at these sales. ‘The committee at 
the last session reported a bill to prohibit sales under these 
short notices, which was passed into a law, and therefore a 
like proceeding in favor of speculators cannot again occur. In 
Mississippi the most extensive speculations and frauds have 
been practised, and the committee proceed to state the charac- 
ter of them under general heads, referring to the testimony for 
more enlarged specifications. 


l. The Mount Salus land officers. 
The register and receiver at this land office, Samuel Gwin 





and George P. Dameron, were notoriously engaged in exten- | 


sive speculations in the lands of the United States. In order 
to secure the most valuable tracts of land, of which they be- 
came possessed of accurate information by their official stations, 
they marked every such tract with the letter 8; so that if any 


person wishing to purchase should apply for either of the tracts | 


thus marked, the applicant was informed that the tract was 
previously entered, and in this manner it remained unsold un- 
til they, or either of them, could make a suitable profit by pri- 
vate sale, or found it convenient to pay the minimum price and 
obtain a final certificate of purchase. The same practice was 
likewise adopted to favor particular individuals who were the 
friends or favorites of those officers, and who had not the 
means to make prompt payment. It appears by the deposition 
of the present receiver in the said district, Summeral, 
who is shown by the evidence to be an honest, upright man, 
and a faithful public officer, that at the time he took possession 
of his office, there were numerous tracts of land marked on the 
map with the letter 5, which had not been sold, and which 
have since been opened to entry at private sale. The number 
of tracts so marked is stated at about two hundred. 





2. These officers were in the constant habit of selling the | 


public lands to applicants on a credit, exacting from the pur- 
chasers a separate note as a bonus, or interest, or the nominal 
amount of the purchase money, which they appropriated to 
their own use, and signed a receipt to the purchaser only when 
the money and interest were paid, and in the mean time the 
tract thus fraudulently sold was marked with the letter 8S, to 
prevent persons from making applications to enter it. The 
law required that the lands of the United States should be sold 
for ready money only. 

3. These officers appear on the sale books to have become 
the purchasers of lands in their own names, contrary to the ex- 
press provisions of law. 

4 They stand charged, by the testimony of many witnesses, 
with gross partiality and favoritism between applicants for the 
same tract of land, and with other devices highly vexatious to 
individuals who might incur their displeasure, and injurious to 
the interests of the government. How far these or like derelic- 
tions of duty, in violation of law, have taken place in other 
districts in that state or elsewhere, will more fully appear by 
an inspection of the evidence. The committee, however, 
deem it due to justice to state, that the present land officers 
at Mount Salus district have done much to reform the abuses 
previously existing there, and these offices are now conducted 
with strict honesty and legal propriety. 

II. The Chocchuma district. 

Samuel Gwin was transferred to this office, as register, from 
Mount Salus. The committee will not enter into the detail of 
the profligate scenes which took place in this district at the 
sales which opened in October, 1833, and which have continued 
to characterize the register who controls the sales at private 
entry up to the present time. The evidence portrays greater 
enormities at this office than is believed to have occurred at 
apy time in any land district in the United States. To this evi- 
dence the committee beg leave to refer the senate. It appears 
that three or more extensive companies of speculators met at 
these sales, who. in a very short time after the sales opened, 
united for the purpose of monopolizing all the good lands then 
offered at public sale, of overawing bidders, and driving all 
competition out of market. These objects were fully accom- 
plished by certain articles of agreement entered into between 
the respective compapies, a part of which have been published 
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by a principal partner and agent of these companies. Amp 
the extraordinary facts which the testimony discloses jp rela, uRT 
tion to this combination, are the following: ° 

1. That the agents of the company undertook to dictate te, — 
to the actual settlers, and claim to themselves great credit for 
having permitted each occupant to purchase, or to PUrChase 
themselves for him, on certain conditions, a tract not exceed, 
one quarter section, at the minimum price of the governmen, 
to include his improvements, provided each settler should nq 
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. . . . —_ a 
bid at public sale for any other land. This privilege was gray), — 
ed by permission of the company of speculators, and the agen, \al 


were employed to carry the same into effect, which they x. 
cordingly did. All who refused to enter into this arrangem,e 
and they were but few, had no other alternative but to bid agaj 
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8 . 
the large capitalists, of which the company was composed, a The 
purchase his land at a high price; but the instant he submitteg mpor' 
to the authority of the company, his improvements Were secyy. ropel 
ed to him at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. (pp ausec 
of the agents boasted that he had passed a pre-emption law iy [By y mb 
effect which had been rejected by congress. , 

Thus it will be seen that the laws were set at defiance; any We 

a body of men, combined for the avowed purpose of speculatins 
on the governinent, were perimicted by the officers superinteng. Dhio ¢ 
ing these sales to dictate terms to bidders, to break down ay posse 
competition, and even to arrogate to themselves the power of Hip the 
granting pre-emptions to actual settlers. These facts are wey but nd 
calculated to excite the indignant feelings of the people of these ‘ho h 
states,and ought to claim the serious consideration of congress, od 

| The evidence further demonstrates that three. fourths of the va. ue 
luable cotton lands sold at Chocchuma, in October, 1833, wer hat P 
purchased by the agents of the speculators at one dollar ang 1 jt 
twenty-five cents per acre, with the exception of a few tracts he te 
which were purchased ata higher rate. It further appears tha gsi sti 





| cers charged with the solemn duty of guarding and _ protecting 














the company eztablished an office in the vicinity of the register’s 


office, at which they opened, on each day, a regular sale of the . “ 
lands purchased by them at public sale, and, at this company one: 
sale, all were permitted to bid who thought propers but at the Beler | 
public sales, the company claimed and actually enforced a com. 

plete monopoly. All this was done in open day, and could nm Th 
be unknown to the officers of government who superintended Bipso ¢ 
the sales, and who either connived at or participated in these el 
fraudulent transactions. For a specification of particular cases P 


‘by 


of violation of law, or manifest partiality on the part of the off- 


the interests of the United States, the committee refer to the 


depositions on the files of the senate. . W 
The committee perceive by the evidence that the same scenes ry 


were acted over at the sales which took place at Columbus in At 
the same year. and therefore decline entering into a detailed 
account ofthem. ‘The commissioner of the general land office, 
in reply to a call of the senate, made a report, by which it wil BBP 
be seen that all the lands in that year at the offices of Chocchu- 
ma and Columbus, were monopolized by the speculators, gene- D 
rally at the minimum price of the government; and by the same 
report it appears that in one year the president of the United 
States caused to be offered at public sale, in Mississippi alone, 
between seven and eight millions of acres, comprising the best 
lands in that great cotton region. The committee are of opi: N 
nion that this quantity of land thrown into the market within ns’ 
so short a period of time, is unprecedented in the history of this ely 
government, and is highly prejudicial to the public interests. 
It must be obvious to every one acquainted with the progress 


; ; ret 
which has been made in the sales of the public lands, that the he 
tide of emigration into any one of the new states, and especially net 
the southern states, would not require the quantity of land for met 


cultivation which has been put in market by order of the presi- 
dent, in Mississippi, for the period of fifteen or twenty years. 
The result is inevitable. A small portion of the lands thus of- 
fered will be sold at public sale, where competition might be 
expected; and immediately after the sales are closed, this vast 
body of land, consisting of millions of acres, will become sub- 
ject to entry at the minimum price. Companies of speculators, 
with an almost unbounded capital, will forthwith employ agents 
to explore the lands remaining unsold; and every valuable sp" 
will be entered, at the very inadequate price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. The sterile lands alone will remain 
subject to entry by the emigrating population at the land offices, 
while all the good lands will be held by companies, who cannot 
be induced to part with them, except at a price at least equiv 
lent to their actual value. In this manner the government has 
already sustained heavy losses, the extent of which it is difficu!! ) 
to ascertain; the emigrant is thrown on the mercy of the spect- 
lator, and the actual cultivation of the waste lands retarded (9 | 
an indefinite period of time. The committee forbear to enlargé : 
on the numerous interesting facts brought to light by the inves- 
tigation with which they have been charged; they content them: 
selves with having made the foregoing summary, and herewith 
report a bill, providing, as far as practicable, against the rec" 
rence of similar frauds and combinations in the sales of the vf 
public lands. The committee, furthermore, deeming the con 

duct of the officers charged with superintending the sales of the J 
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public lands a fit subject for the consideration and action of the | 
chief magistrate, beg leave to submit the following resofution: b| 

Resolved, That the evidence taken under the authority of the I 
senate, by the committee on public lands, in relation to the 
conduct of registers and receivers, and frauds alleged to have t 
been committed in the sales of the public lands, be respectfully Pp 
referred to the president of the United States. 





